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Watrer was now settled at Liverpool. It was not long before he 

became reconciled to the change. Though Mr. Simmons could not 

be compared in his estimation to Mr. Heywood, he found in him a 

man of ability, and, in a very short time, a kind friend. His own 
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conduct, on the other hand, was so highly satisfactory, that his 
employer very soon admitted him into his confidence and favour. 

He was now become master of a larger sum of money than he 
had ever before possessed. No increase of salary, no opportunities 
of private emolument, had in the slightest degree influenced his 
habits; if his liberality to others was greater, the self-denial he 
practised towards himself was not less severe. At this time a 
scheme was set on foot by a party, which, like most others of the 
same character, held out great prospects of gain with little or no 
risk to the adventurer. There were names attached to it which 
stamped it with respectability and gave it some importance. 
Walter debated within himself whether he should take shares and 
so invest his little capital. He knew Mr. Simmons thought well 
of the undertaking, but no opinion in his mind was equal to that 
of Mr. Heywood. He accordingly wrote to that gentleman, 
requesting his advice. 

The reply he received was simple and conclusive. “Do no 
such thing,” wrote he. “If the scheme were far more promising 
than it seems to be, still I should say, have nothing to do with 
it; avoid speculation as you would avoid ruin. Money so gained 
rarely thrives, and is generally a snare. Though loss may often 
be a less misfortune than success, for it serves as a check to the 
evil which the other promotes, you ought not to run that risk. No 
man is content with a single lucky hit ; but lured on by this will- 
o’-th’-wisp (success), he is, more frequently than not, plunged into 
the mud and mire of poverty and contempt. Pursue your course 
by the broad highway of legitimate commerce, assiduity, and well- 
earned experience ; be patient in perseverance, and persevere to the 
end.” 

Walter had asked advice with the full intention of acting by it. 
The answer he received was not only a guide ou the present 
occasion, but on many others in after years. It was well for him that 
he had such a friend to counsel him, and good sense and principles 
of his own to be influenced by him. The undertaking, fair as it 
had seemed, proved a total failure, to the injury or ruin of all 
embarked in it. At the very time that the disaster was made 
known, Walter was appointed superintendent of a new branch of 
business which Mr. Simmons had entered upon, in addition to his 
former establishment. This not only enlarged his more general 
knowledge of business, but it afforded him a field for the develop- 
ment of many qualities which as yet no opportunity had occurred 
to call forth. 
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Immediately under him was a young man, the only son of an 
aged father, who had been reduced by misfortunes in trade to depend 
entirely on him for support. Hawkins, though not deficient either 
in ability or industry, was of a character easily to be led astray. 
Unhappily for him he became acquainted with a party who 
gradually led him to frequent a low club-house, where gambling 
was carried on to some extent. As usual, he was allowed to win 
first, then to lose occasionally, till he met with none but losses, 
A love of play was established. Unable to pursue by any fair 
means this new craving of his mind, he had recourse to dishonesty, 
An error appeared in ihe accounts which Walter was unable to 
rectify. He thought himself bound to make up the deficiency, and 
he did so. ‘The same thing happened again: in vain he used all 
vigilance to detect where the fault lay, he was baffled, and again 
he had recourse to his own fund. He was much distressed ; some . 
one not trustworthy was about him. Suspicion was a hateful 
feeling; but he was compelled to exercise, though quietly, « 
double degree of watchfulness over all. 

He had just left his chamber one morning, when Hawkins, 
almost in a state of distraction, rushed into the apartment where 
he was sitting, the door of which he locked with trepidation. 

“Save me,” cried he, “‘ save my father!—I have robbed you, 
forged your name—my life, his life, is in your hands! A bill for 
150/. will be presented this day—have pity on us!’ and he threw 
himself on his knees. 

* Rise,” said Walter, “an attitude like this is becoming to 
neither of us,” 

Hawkins rose, and, self-convicted, quailed under the eye that 
was fixed on him, 

“What do you mean ? tell the truth—tell all.” 

“Promise me then,” said Hawkins, imploringly. 

“T promise nothing,” said Walter, “ whilst I am in ignorance.” 

Hawkins became as pale as ashes, and every limb shook. 

“Play has ruined me,” cried he; “I forged your name for 
150/., meaning, hoping, to pay the bill before it became due. I 
ventured double stakes last night, and lost all through the villany 
I then detected.” 

“¢ And was it you who caused the former errors in the general 
account ?”” 

“Tt was,” said Hawkins; “but on my honour’—a_ look 
from Walter made him shrink into himself—‘ indeed I never 
meant to defraud you; no, notof a pound, Be merciful—save me, 
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I beseech you—not for my own sake, but for my unhappy father’s ; 
relent, or you seal the doom of both ;” and again, with convulsive 
energy, he clasped his hands. 

“ Leave me,” said Walter; “go into my bedroom.” 

Hawkins obeyed, and Walter was left to reflect, as coolly as he 
could, on the course he should pursue. The main road of recti- 
tude is generally pretty clear. It is only the indirect paths of 
cunning and dishonesty that bewilder life’s traveller, who, if he 
once enters into their mazes, is soon lost in their devious wilds, 
a victim to his own perplexity, to his temerity and his fear. 

“ Hawkins!” cried Walter, loudly. 

The wretched young man instantly stood before him. 

‘“‘T will pay the money,” said he. 

With a cry partaking more of anguish than of joy, Hawkins 
was again about to throw himself at the feet of Walter, who, 
seizing him by the arm, checked the action. ‘Rob not your 
Maker,” said he, more sternly than before, “ of anything that is due 
to him.” 

Degraded and humbled, Hawkins stood with downcast eyes. 

On one condition alone,” resumed Walter, “ will I do what I 
have promised ; that you quit Liverpool and your situation all 
together, without the slightest delay. I spare you for your 
father’s sake ; I dismiss you for my employer's.” 

«“ And what am I to do ?” exclaimed he, “ what is to become of 
either of us?” 

“You should have thought of that before,” said Walter; ‘I 
have done my part, you must now do yours.” 

“Try me, try me once more,” cried Hawkins, “‘ only for six, for 
three months longer.” 

“Not for a week,” replied he. ‘ Nothing can be pleaded in 
excuse for a second breach of integrity, however strongly the force 
of temptation may be pleaded for the first. No man can repeat 
such an offence who is not dead to moral feeling, as well as to 
honest shame.” 

He opened the door as he spoke, and Hawkins, not daring to 
utter another word, withdrew. In the course of the morning the 
bill was presented and honoured. 

* Well,” said Walter, with a sigh, “I am not to be rich; my 
stock is again exhausted.” Ona sudden a thought struck him. 
“Ten pounds are of little use to me, but they may be of great 
service to poor old Hawkins.” 

In the dusk of the evening, as soon as he was at liberty, he bent 
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his way to the street to which he had been directed by one of the 
clerks, with whom Hawkins had been intimate. He found the 
unhappy man overwhelmed with grief. His son, with no unusual 
inconsistency had told him all, vainly thinking, perhaps, that the 
consequences of his offence, the loss of his situation, would be felt 
by his father, as it was by himself, more severely than the offence 
itself. So reason, so fee] the unprincipled—and why? Because 
the finer touches of honour are unknown to them, or the repeated 
violations of it have made them callous. The shock proved 
too great for the wretched man, shattered as he was in constitu- 
tion and spirit, and he sunk under it. It was Walter’s happiness, 
however, to administer to his wants for the few weeks of his 
remaining existence, and at last to perform the offices of a son to 
him. : 

It was not long after this occurrence that Walter was surprised 
by a visit from ‘Turton. 

“1 don’t wonder at your not expecting to see me here,” said 
he ; “‘ but, Master Walter, I can’t rest. I have never been able to 
settle since my poor wife’s death. My sister is all a sister can be 
to me, but nothing can make up the loss of a good and loving 
wife. She was the last, best gift of Him who knew what was 
meetest for man when his cup of happiness was full to the 
brim ; and He must have had an eye to what she would be to him 
when the bitters of life should have made the draught nauseous. 
None feel like her, none speak like her, none bears what she bears. 
All else have thought of themselves—she has thought only for her 
husband. If there isa wretch on the earth I despise more than 
another, it is the man who tears his own flesh, and sheds his own 
blood, when his cruelty or his neglect galls the shoulder of his 
yokemate.” 

“But you have not lost your situation, have you?” said Walter, 
anxiously. 

“No, Master Walter, no,” replied he; “the proprietors have 
kindly given me three months’ holiday, if I like to take so much. 
They were willing, like myself, to see what a little change would 
do for me.” 

‘«‘Change!” repeated Walter. 

“What, you think, perhaps, that travelling sixty miles a-day 
might be change enough for any one !” returned ‘Turton ; “and so 
they might if those miles were not always on the same road ; but 
it is a weary thing, Master Walter, to pass day after day the same 
tree, the same hedges and fields, the same pike, the same houses, 
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great and small, till almost every blade of grass that grows by 
the roadside is known, and almost every stone itself remembered. 
I never felt this, to be sure, when my poor wife was alive, every- 
thing then wore a different face ; there was my own pretty home 
to look at, and her kind welcome to think of at the end of my 
journey; and the same objects that I have since been tired of 
seeing, had then a story of their own to tell that made me 
happy.” 

Turton never judged more correctly than when he thought that 
the sight of Walter would do him good ; nor was Walter less pleased 
to see his old friend, whose visit he made as agreeable as possible. 
He kept nothing from him that concerned himself; and though 
he was satisfied in his own mind that he had acted properly in the 
affair of Hawkins, it was a pleasure to him when Turton expressed 
his approbation of the conduct he had pursued. 

“You were right, Master Walter,” said he, “ not to trust such a 
man again. It is not in what’s without but in what’s wanting 
within, that the real danger lies. He that’s not sound at bottom 
trips often on level road, and never makes one false step without 
another. In your case, severity was justice, your duty only; 
kindness to the father was a pleasure, and it told as well for the 
man as the Christian; for, after all, there is no rule like the golden 
rule when we are in doubt how to act. As to the money, that’s 
gone, let it go; the wings that bore it away may bring it back 
again, and the light spirit is better than the heaviest purse.” 

It had been arranged between Walter and Turton that Mrs. 
Blake’s son, William, should have the first light situation that 
offered itself, an understanding that was very agreeable to all 
parties. Before, however, this could be accomplished, a change 
took place in the affairs of Walter himself. Mr. Simmons had for 
some time carried on a respectable share of business at Rio 
Janeiro. From advices lately received he formed the determina- 
tion of sending out a man of superior ability and integrity, who 
should undertake the entire management of the concern, by which 
means he trusted at once to enlarge his connexion and to con- 
solidate his interests in that quarter. He had no hesitation in 
making the offer to Walter, who received it with all due gratitude. 
His reply was not expected for a few days, that he might not 
hastily decide on a matter which was of course of the utmost 
consequence to him. 

His own inclination prompted him to remain in England; his 
situation was lucrative, and he was happy. On this, as on all 
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other subjects, he had no reserve from Turton, who was still at 
Liverpool. 

“T offer you no advice, Master Walter,” said he, “ because the 
question is above me; and no opinion is to be relied upon that 
is not guided by some experience. Besides, men of the same age 
may freely speak one to the other; but a person should look at 
his words before he attempts to counsel one younger than himself. 
It’s not going out of my road, though, to put you in mind of Mr, 
Heywood.” 

But Walter had already written to that gentleman, and the 
answer was as prompt as the appeal had been immediate. 

“Go by all means,” wrote the good man. “I say, as I said to you 
formerly, learn all you can; enlarge your knowledge; it can never 
be too extensive, too genera]. The real source of wealth is a 
man’s own mind, in the right direction of his mental powers, 
improved by continual exercise, and in spheres, various as intricate, 
lie his most rational means of ultimate success. No knowledge is 
too trifling to be scorned; for, recollect, the whole world is but a 
combination of trifles ; and he is the truly wise and practical man 
who makes the greater number of these trifles familiar to himself, 
and thereby his own property. The habit of using these skilfully, 
and as occasion requires, soon overcomes every difficulty, and 
perfects the character of the man of business.” 

The point was decided. Walter began to make preparations 
for his voyage, which Turton was to superintend whilst he went to 
take leave of his aunt and mother. In order to save time—for his 
visit could not extend over two day—she travelled all night, and 
by that means reached London many hours before he was expected. 
Mrs. Norman was about to sit down to dinner when he arrived ; 
no alteration could be made. 

“Tt is your own fault, Walter,” said she, glancing somewhat 
distressed at the frugal appearance of the table. “This dinner was 
intended only for ourselves. Had I known when to look for you, 
1 would have—” 

“Done what?” said Walter, gaily; “surely, my dear mother, 
what is good enough for you is, or ought to be, good enough for me. 
But set your mind at ease, I am not accustomed to anything half 
so nice as what I see before me.” 

His cheerfulness made all three cheerful; and night came 
undesired by each, notwithstanding that Walter’s eyes grew occa- 
sionally sleepy. 

The next day Charles arrived, somewhat late in the afternoon: 
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Walter had heard that he was looking ill, but he was not prepared 
for the alteration he perceived in his appearance. He was much 
depressed, and the cheerfulness of his brother seemed to weary 
him. Mrs. Norman watched his every look; he ate less than 
usual, though she had been careful to provide what he liked. 
Another person might have contrasted the appearance of the table 
to-day with that of yesterday. Not so Walter: dinner was a 
matter of course, not of indulgence, with him, and his appetite 
had been as well satisfied yesterday as it was to-day. He was 
happy ; and if his conversation was not elegant like his brother’s, 
it was at least very amusing. In one respect he was deficient ; he 
needed the refinement and polish of good society, and especially 
that which female society alone can give. ‘To his aunt this was a 
source of regret. ‘The manners of Charles were singularly gentle, 
and it was an advantage that was much felt by their mother, who 
perhaps confounded, like many others, simple exterior urbanity 
with real amiability of disposition. It was impossible for her not 
to feel both gratitude and affection for Walter; but there was yet 
something wanting between mother and son which neither could 
define, though each was sensible of the fact. The parting between 
them, however, was tender and affecting ; but it was to Miss Colton 
that he poured forth the feelings of his heart. 

“Continue to be kind to my poor mother,” said he to her; 
she will need all your sympathy before long. [ shall see Charles 
no more.” His voice was choked. ‘ What a blow awaits her! 
I shall not be here to comfort her ; but comfort from me might fail 
to soothe her.” 

The tone of his voice brought fresh tears to his aunt. He saw 
it, checked himself, and endeavoured to look cheerfully at 
her. 

“The love of my aunt makes amends for all,” said he; “ but I 
have yet to prove how much I owe her.” 

He did not wait for any reply: in another moment the door was 
closed upon him ; he nodded adieu, and was out of sight in a few 
moments. 

Walter had not been gone long before Charles entered. Mrs. 
Norman at once read in his return (for he had slept in town) that 
delicate consideration of her which it was her delight to trace. ‘ He 
is come to cheer me,” thought she, and her tears were stayed. 
There was something in his manner, however, that awoke alarm in 
Miss Colton; and when at night he whispered his desire to speak 
to her in her own room, she trembled under the feeling of antici- 
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pated evil. His first words, after he had closed the door, gave 
reality to her fears. 

* My friend Gordon is dead,” said he, “ and payment of the bond 
in which he and my mother were joined, for 200/., is claimed.” 

‘And you are prepared to meet it, I trust?” said Miss Colton. 

“T have not a shilling,” returned he. 

‘*Charles!” exclaimed she, turning very pale. 

“It is very true,” said he ; “I cannot even pay the premium on 
the insurance of my life which is due. If it is not paid to- 
morrow the policy will be lost. Will you lend me the money? it 
is a mere trifle.” 

** But what is become of the sum which I understood you received 
from B——h a few months ago ?” 

“It is gone,” replied he; “and, what is worse, I feel myself 
incapable of continuing, much less of completing the work. Such 
labours draw my very heart’s blood ; ruin, in every shape, is before 
me.’ 

“ But how have you spent the money you last received?” asked 
Miss Colton; “a single man 

**A married man, you should say,” cried Charles; “I have 
been married these two years.” 

“ And unknown to your mother ?”’ 

“Where was the use of telling her? She would not have 
approved of it, though only on the score of prudence. She could 
never have expected that I should keep single all my life on her 
account,” replied Charles. 

“She had a right to expect that you would not conceal such a 
step from her,” returned Miss Colton; “only against a person 
beneath you, would she——” 

* Beneath me!” repeated Charles indignantly. “Such a 
thought would never have entered her mind, nor ought it yours. 
No, my wife is a lady, and has all a lady's feelings and ideas.” 
Miss Colton shook her head. ‘ We are poor, but our sentiments 
are in unison. We are wandering however from tle point; this 
bond must be paid.” 

* By whom ?” 

“Ay, by whom? that is the question. By me it cannot.” 

* By your mother it certainly cannot.” 

“It must,” said Charles. 

‘«Tmpossible,” replied Miss Colton. “ You cannot expect it.’ 

Charles did not seem to heed her. “I had a sort of an inclina- 
tion to name it to Walter,” said he. 
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“ And why did you not?” demanded Miss Colton. 

“ Because I neither admire the logic, nor the scrutiny of your 
money-getting men,” replied he. ‘* Walter’s feelings are all centred 
in one point, gain ; he thinks of nothing else, talks of nothing else. 
To look for liberality in minds like his would be like searching for 
diamonds in a coal-pit.” 

“What was the mind that prompted the generous act of assisting 
you anonymously at Oxford ?” said Miss Colton ; “there can be but 
one answer, it was noble as became the brother who befriended 
you.” 

Charles started from his seat. 

‘“‘T mean what I say,” continued she, for he fixed a look of in- 
credulity upon her. “It was Walter who gave his all to you; and 
I must tell you, Charles, that you little understand your brother. 
You are often unjust to him, when he should call forth your ad- 
miration. You are both proud, but pride works in you to evil, in 
him to good; it is your bane, it will be his glory. Write 
to him, it is not too late ; tell him how you are situated.” 

“ Humble myself to Walter!” murmured he. 

**'Tell him how your mother is situated.” 

** Will you tell him ?” 

A sharp rebuke was on the lip of Miss Colton, but she checked 
herself. 

For your mother’s sake, I will,” replied she ; * but oh, Charles ! 
the cruelty, the selfishness of pride like yours !” 

Without noticing the last words, ¢ ‘harles thanked his aunt, and, 
wishing her good night, silently withdrew. 

The tears that Miss Colton had hitherto restrained, now flowed 
plentifully. She retired to rest, but not to sleep. She had only 507. 
in her possession, money sent to her by Walter, and it was natural 
to suppose that at a time like this he would be glad of all he had 
for his own purposes. There was no alternative ; and besides, she 
had given him her word, that if ever his mother required his aid she 
would apply to him. The letter was accordingly written and posted. 
Happily it reached him in time. It was a heavy sum required, and 
he could very ill spare it; but never at any previous moment had 
he felt the joy that thrilled through his heart as he enclosed the 
necessary bill to his aunt. ‘ You have made me happier than I 
can express,” wrote he; “one request only have I to urge most 
anxiously upon you, that you do not tell my mother any part of 
the circumstance, and entreat Charles to be equally silent.” 

It was with pain that Miss Colton resolved to obey the restriction, 
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but Charles felt no reluctance to comply with the prohibition ; and 
the only secret he divulged was his own marriage. 

Walter had been received with unfeigned pleasure, on his return, 
by Turton, who had been very active in his service whilst he was 
absent. ‘The day arrived when he was to embark. “I almost 
wish I was going with you, Master Walter,” said the faithful 
creature. “I would but for my sister ; you are somehow the whole 
world to me now; but we'll say no more about that. Go on as 
you have begun, you will have your reward. If we don’t meet 
here again, I trust we shall there.” He pointed to heaven; his 
voice was thick and hoarse, and he grasped the hand of Walter 
with a force that brought back the colour into his cheek, which at 
the moment was not glowing with its usual brightness. ‘ God bless 
you, Master Walter, for me and for mine!” 

The benediction was heartily returned, but it is a question whether 
it was heard by Turton. With the activity that had marked his 
ascent to his box on many a former day, he dropped into the boat 
that lay under the ship’s side. The oars struck the water, the 
shore was reached, and the last object that Walter discerned was 
Turton, the broad flaps of his coat waving in the wind, stand- 
ing to catch a parting signal, and to take a final look of the 
proud vessel as she cut her way with sails well set and a favourable 
gale. 

The voyage, though not very rapid, was safe and agreeable. 
Walter landed at Rio, and entered at once upon the duties of his 
situation. ‘There was indeed a promising field for success ; but at 
present all was unorganized, and no small confusion and mis- 
management prevailed. He found himself in a totally different 
sphere, one on which he had no experience to bring tv his assistance, 
and which therefore demanded unusual exertion of mind and talent. 
He, however, who lays a solid foundation in any pursuit he has 
adopted, is never long ata loss under any of its variations. Walter 
thoughtfully matured his plans, and with undeviating firmness and 
diligence worked them out. His first step was to make himself 
master of all the information that was available to him, and then, 
as little offensively as possible, to rid himself of those who, under 
pretext of assistance, were injurious to the interest of the’ firm ; 
at first many thought to take advantage of his youth, but he soon 
proved to them that no man’s acquirements are to be judged by 
yearsalone. In a short time, his abilities and character were held 
in universal estimation, and his opinion received with deference 
by his seniors in age. 
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As there was no house provided for him on his arrival, he ac- 
cepted the offer made him of one by their correspondents, a 
merchant of the name of Medworth, to take up his abode in his own 
residence. This gentleman’s family consisted only of himself, his 
wife and a daughter, a girl who had yet scarcely passed her four- 
teenth year. Her grandmother was a Spaniard, and Louisa’s 
character partook strongly of her descent. High-spirited and firm, 
graceful and fascinating, the finer natural qualities of her pro- 
genitors were happily blended in herself. ‘To see and not to 
admire her was impossible; but her tender years and innocence, 
whilst they cemented the most familiar intercourse between her and 
Walter, served as a safeguard against any warmer feeling on the 
part of the latter. He looked upon her as he would have done on 
a girl of the same age in his own country ; and as marrying could 
not agree with the strict rules of self-denial by which his whole 
conduct was guided, he was at no pains to defend himself against 
the attractions of any female. Had Miss Medworth been older, 
the freedom with which she treated him would not have subsisted 
between them ; as it was, with all a girl’s openness, but with a sweet- 
ness that was natural to her, she took upon herself to lecture him 
for any rudeness, or abruptness of manner that she observed in 
him. No infringement of the rules of politeness, no outward 
mark of want of respect or attention to herself or her mother, was 
allowed to pass unnoticed or unreproved. The correction, how- 
ever, was so archly, so pleasantly administered, that he could 
neither take offence nor wilfully repeat his error ; he knew her eye 
was on him, and it acted as a talisman. As time stole on, her 
sound sense, the purity and dignity that stamped both sentiment 
and demeanour, gave her increasing influence over him. Im- 
perceptibly she moulded his manners, and in many respects his dis- 
position and temper, to her will. They were hours of unprecedented 
happiness to him that were thus spent together. Neither Mr. nor 
Mrs. Medworth interfered; they had no design of promoting an 
attachment between the parties, but they agreeed, if a mutual 
attachment followed, there was nothing objectionable to be urged 
against their union. Mr. Medworth’s conduct, therefore, to Walter 
was friendly and parental; that of his wife kind and affectionate ; 
and all the delights, all the advantages of social and family inter- 
course, were now fully enjoyed by him. 

Three years had nearly passed away. All was prosperous at 
Rio, so much so that Walter conceived a plan by which the busi- 
ness would be greatly extended. He wished, however, personally 
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to consult with Mr. Simmons, and as no time was to be lost, he was 
revolving in his own mind the expediency of departing for England, 
when a letter from his aunt determined him to take that course. 
Charles, as Walter had predicted, had been unable to struggle 
under a delicate constitution, overtaxed by mental exertion, and 
still further tried by pecuniary difficulties, which his pride in great 
part suppressed from the knowledge of any one. Disappointment, 
mortification, the many evils in that one designation, a writer by 
profession, had brought him to an untimely grave. A great change 
had worked itself in his feelings towards his brother, since he had 
learnt how generously he had acted towards himself, but it was a 
change that still partook of his character: he could not bring 
himself to divulge the situation in which he was placed to Walter, 
though, could he have obtained his aid by indirect means, he 
would gladly and without scruple have availed himself of it. For 
some months before his death he was assiduously nursed by his 
mother, with whom he had latterly resided entirely. It was 
through Walter’s liberality that she was enabled to do this, but the 
expenses so incurred were still heavy enough to make her situation 
painful. From Miss Colton’s account it appeared that her spirits 
had continued so depressed after the loss of her beloved son, that 
her health was affected in consequence. She had also expressed a 
wish to see her only remaining child, and Walter was urged by his 
aunt to comply, if it were possible, with her desire. 

Arrangements for his departnre, however, were necessary ; but 
whilst these were making, an event occurred which for a short time 
delayed his voyage. Mr. Medworth had been exceedingly unwell 
for some time ; but no serious apprehensions had been entertained of 
his recovery, till the last few weeks. It was during this period 
that he had a further opportunity of judging of the sweetness of 
Louisa’s disposition, and of the comforts arising from the presence 
and attendance cf female relatives in a sick-room. He learnt also 
a new lesson of gentleness, for his own use. He shared, as far as 
he was able, the confinement of the wife and daughter, executing as 
a son every matter of business for Mr. Medworth, and sympathis- 
ing with allthree. A feeling heart he had ever possessed, though 
he might have been deficient in his manner of expressing it. This 
defect could no longer be urged against him ; he was now not less 
gentle and tender, than manly and self-possessed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Medworth gratefully acknowledged his services, 
which at that moment were invaluable. Louisa alone said nothing ; 
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Walter had learnt to read, conveyed a satisfaction to his heart that 
no word could have done. 

Mr. Medworth sank under his disease. It had been his wish 
that his wife and daughter should return to England as soon as 
possible after his decease. Walter undertook the settlement of 
their affairs, and in a short time all was satisfactorily arranged. 
There was no great amount of property, but quite sufficient for 
the respectable maintenance of the survivors. ‘Their passage was 
taken in the same ship in which Walter had secured his own, 
every care having been taken to provide for their comfort. 

‘¢ How shall I ever bear to see Rio again?” said he to Louisa, 
as they stood on the deck watching the receding city. 

She turned her tearful and expressive eyes to his face: “ You 
will soon be accustomed to our absence,” returned she. 

“Tmpossible !’’ said he, warmly; “1 could almost wish never 
to see it again, if 1 am to see it without——’”’ he checked himself, 
and the hue which crimsoned his own cheek, glowed on hers. 

When alone, he reproached himself severely for his inadvertency. 
Circumstanced as he was, marriage was out of the question, and 
he held it selfish, if not dishonourable, to fetter any woman in the 
trammels of a long engagement. He had been aware for some 
time of the influence Louisa was gaining over him, but he had 
resolved to condemn himself to silence, and he now fortified his 
resolution. Never again during their voyage did the slightest 
word escape him to which any particular meaning could be 
attached ; but could he have contrasted his present delicate and 
unremitting attention to Mrs. Medworth with his former careless 
behaviour to his own mother, he would have seen that while the 
one had just cause to be gratified, the other had not had less 
occasion to feel herself at times wounded and distressed. 

The ship reached Liverpool in safety. Walter conducted 
Mrs. Medworth and Louisa to the Royal Hotel, and then took 
leave of them. He had despatched a messenger to Mr. Simmons 
on his first landing, lest his sudden appearance should be at- 
tributed to any cause foreign to the truth. If the note he had 
written was cheerful, the expression of his own countenance was 
still more so. Proceeding direct to the private room of Mr. Simmons, 
he entered with joyful step. What then was the shock he received 
when he beheld on that gentleman’s features the sure, dark stamp 
of acute mental distress! He stopped short. Mr. Simmons 
advanced, and holding out his hand, said, “1 am glad to see you, 
but you are come only to see me a ruined man.” 
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Walter uttered an exclamation of surprise and sorrow. 

“It is even so,” said Mr. Simmons. “ You have probably not 
received the advices I sent you of the panic lately prevailing here ; 
its consequences have been fatal to many, one failure has follow ed 
another, by most of which I have suffered materially. I might 
have weathered these, but two days ago Wilton and Clarke 
stopped payment—their ruin seals mine. I hear the assets are 
not sufficient to meet a third of the liabilities.” 

* But can nothing be done?” cried Walter. 

* Nothing,” replied Mr. Simmons, with sorrowful coolness ; “ the 
‘Gazette’ is my only resource. Your return at this juncture is 
every way a most fortunate occurrence ; your information respect- 
ing affairs at Rio will be important, and I shall be thankful for all 
the assistance you can give me here.” 

Poor Walter! his hopes were again levelled with the dust. 
He had been raising castles in the air, very agreeable to the 
fancy, only to find that, like the baseless fabric of a dream, they 
had left no trace behind but the pain their destruction had caused. 
Again he came to his former conclusion that he was not to be rich, 
not a prosperous man; and Hurst and a certain light figure that 
had lately seemed to flit over it were a mockery to reason. It 
was no time, however, for regret but for action; and it was soon 
seen that Mr. Simmons had not estimated the consequences of his 
return too highly. With his assistance all was made clear and 
satisfactory, while the profits arising from their foreign connexion 
so far tended to balance the losses sustained at home, that a fair 
dividend was the result. 

Mr. Simmons expressed himself very grateful for the services 
he had rendered him. “ Walter,” said he, grasping his hand, “I 
owe you more than I can ever repay; you have enabled me to 
bear up under my misfortunes, and to face with firmness my 
creditors. I deeply lament that they have suffered any loss 
through me; but it is a cheering reflection to me that misfortune 
alone has been the cause. I grieve also on your own account; I 
had views with regard to yourself, which, could I have brought 
them to maturity, would have been very advantageous to you, 
but —” he sighed deeply, “I have the world to begin again, and 
can assist no one.” 

“ You have already assisted me ;” replied Walter; “you have 
taught me to bear disappointment as becomes a man. You have 
brought home the great truth to my mind, that. when industry, 
energy, and integrity fail of success, it is God who sealeth up our 
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hands, and bids us rely on Him and not on ourselves. I hope I 
am a humbler and a wiser man, if not a richer.” 

The failure of Mr. Simmons was not the only disappointment 
that awaited Walter on his arrival at Liverpool. Poor Turton, whose 
health and spirits had never altogether rallied, had died suddenly 
about a month before, and as he had often expressed his wish— 
in harness. He had quickly returned to his old occupation of 
coachman to the Tallyho, for he soon found that the -having 
nothing to do was even more irksome than the sameness of which 
he had complained ; that, as he said, it was the feeling within that 
made the outside bright and cheerful, and that the very going in 
search of comfort out of oneself is the sure way to miss it. 

“But he had not searched in his Bible for comfort in vain,”’ 
said Mrs. Blake to Walter, who was listening with mournful 
interest to her narrative. “He was always a good man and a 
kind one, and had a very proper notion of all that was right both 
towards God and his neighbour; but sorrow and the alteration in 
his health brought out many qualities which even I did not give 
him credit for, and which improved every other. I told him so 
one day. ‘ Very likely,’ said he, ‘the sharper the fliut is struck in 
the dark night, the brighter the sparks it sends out.’”’ 

“‘ Poor fellow!” sighed Walter; “that was just like him. I 
could fancy him saying that!” 

“Te was very fond of you, sir,” continued Mrs. Blake; 
“scarcely a day passed that he had net something to say about 
Master Walter; and when he got a letter from you, he carried 
it so long in his pocket that it was nearly worn out before he 
would put it by. He had a great fear of being long laid up ; 
I suppose he thought he should miss his poor wife so much the 
more at a time like that.” 

“He was not confined to his bed, I understand,” said Walter. 

“Not even to the house,” replied she. ‘ He continued on the 
road till the very last. He had often complained of palpitation 
of the heart, but I never liked to take much notice of it to him, 
and I hoped it was of no consequence. However, he had just 
drawn up one evening before the Royal George : one of the passen- 
gers remarked the way in which he threw down the reins—it was 
just as if he knew it was to be for the last time ; he got down from 
the box as usual, but a moment after staggered, and would have 
fallen had not a bystander caught him. He was carried into the 
house, the doctor happened to be close at hand, but all was over 
—life was gone.” 
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The good woman and her auditor both wept ; nor was Walter 
ashamed of his tears. He had lost in Turton a sound and saga- 
cious adviser, a faithful and attached friend ; one who in his early 
days especially had been invaluable to him; one whom he had 
hoped to have made a sharer of the more prosperous years which 
he did not yet despair awaited him. 

“He has left this pretty house, the home he was so fond of, 
and his little property to me,” said Mrs. Blake, “and so far I am 
very comfortable.” 

** And your son?” asked Walter. 

“Ay, sir,” replied she; ‘in spite of all your teaching and 
your kindness to him, he would not take a fancy to anything 
“Mr. Simmons offered him. He would be what his uncle was—a 
coachman, You will want one some day, he hopes, and that will 
suit him a good deal better than any clerk’s place. At present 
he is under-groom to a gentleman here, but he will leave any 
situation to go to you.” 

Walter smiled. ‘It will be a good while, I fear, before I shall 
have any need of his services,” said he. “ When I have, he shall 
have no occasion to remind me of his wish.” 

Bidding adieu to Mrs. Blake, he pursued his journey to the 
residence of his mother, who, after Charles’s death, had left the 
neighbourhood of London and taken a small house between 
Manchester and Normanton. His reception was all he could 
desire; the heart of mother and son bounded equally to each 
other, and a new era in affection was commenced. Mrs. Norman, 
though changed, was looking better than he had expected to see 
her, and sight of him soon seemed to have a favourable effect 
upon her. In his aunt he perceived no difference, she did not 
appear a day older since he had bidden her good-bye ; one of the 
happy advantages of having an older look when young than her 
years warranted. Miss Colton, however, was immediately struck 
with the alteration in Walter’s manners, if in no other respect. 
There was nothing left her now to desire ; and even Mrs. Norman, 
with a sigh, allowed he had, as usual, more manliness than Charles 
ever possessed, and not less gentleness, not less refinement, than 
aad always distinguished his brother. 

Walter had no intention of making a mystery of his intimacy 
with the family of Mr. Medworth, and certainly no design to say 
less in admiration of either Mrs. Medworth or her daughter ; but 
he used a greater degree of reserve when he named them than he 
was himself aware of. He answered, as a matter of course, any 
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question that was put to him respecting them, but they never 
formed a prominent or a lengthened part of his conversation. It 
was this very circumstance, however, that awoke in Miss Colton 
a suspicion of the truth, nor was it lost upon Mrs. Norman. No 
remark was made to him by either. ‘They knew he could not 
marry for some time at least to come; and while delicacy closed 
the lips of his mother, a full dependence on her nephew’s affection 
for concealing nothing from her that he had not a sufficient 
motive for keeping to himself, held his aunt in silence. 

No one had expressed greater pleasure at seeing him, or greater 
regret at the disappointment he had sustained, through the failure 
of Mr, Simmons, than Mr. Heywood. As usual he made no pro- 
mises ; every kind intention towards him was conveyed in his. 
simple—“ We must look for something for you.” That something 
had not hitherto been found ; and Walter was anxiously awaiting 
an answer to a letter he had written to Mr. Heywood, when 
intelligence was conveyed to him of that gentleman’s serious 
illness, and his wish to see him. 


Walter lost not a moment in obeying the summons. Le 
entered the house with a heavy heart, nor were his fears relieved 
when he beheld the change in Mr. Heywood’s appearance. His 


manner evidenced the depth of his emotion. Master in general 
of himself, he was in this instance overcome by his feelings. 

“ You think I shall die,” said Mr. Heywood; “1 am of the 
same opinion—and God’s will be done.” 

“ My more than father,” cried Walter, raising his head from 
the coverlid on which he had buried his face, and pressing the 
hand that had been extended to him. “ My first, best benefactor, 
in you I lose every friend —I lose all.” 

“ You lose not your own energies,” replied he, “ nor the hope 
of God’s blessing on those energies if lawfully exerted ; but should 
1 be removed, you will find that I have taken care of yo; you 
will not want sufficient means to carry out any rational plan for 
your future advantage.” 

“ Your life, your counsel, your example and kindness, are all to 
me)” exclaimed Walter; “may it please God to spare your life 
as the greatest blessing He can bestow on me!” He could say 
no more, and gladly retired for a few moments to recover his 
composure. 

For many days, and even weeks, Walter watched assiduously 
by the side of Mr. Heywood, performing all the offices of the 
most tender son, solicitous for the recovery of a beloved parent. 
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He was also of the greatest assistance in the warchouse, supplying 
the absence of the principal, as far as it was possible, to the satisfac- 
tion of all parties. 

At length Mr. Heywood was pronounced convalescent, to 
the universal joy of all about him—a good constitution and 
temperate habits having prevailed over disease. One of his first 
cares was to examine the accounts, and investigate every transac- 
tion connected with them. At the conclusion of his task he 
expressed himself in the highest terms of approbation at the 
manner in which everything had been conducted. ‘ And now,” 
said he to Walter, “ you and I must have a little conversation ; 
sit you down.” 

Walter obeyed his motion; and it would be false to say that 
he did not expect what was to follow without considerable agita- 
tion; Mr. Heywood perceived it, and a smile followed. ‘To man 
alone is that sweet expression of his feelings given; and surely it 
was caught from his Maker as he first awakened to life; for 
neither glance of eye nor accent of lip can convey to the heart of 
another so softly, so quickly, so certainly the bliss it intends, or 
the happiness that calls it forth. Walter’s fears were gone; his 
composure restored. 

“ Walter,” said Mr. Heywood, “I have studiously avoided 
committing myself in any way to you; but I have watched you 
with the closest eye ; I have tried and proved you, and the result, 
honourable to you, is happiness to me. The desire of gain, even in 
the most laudable pursuits, is always a danger to be apprehended ; 
covetousness will fix itself in the heart—will by degrees engross it 
entirely, often without awakening our own suspicion that such is 
the case. I have known from the first your aim, and I have followed 
you through the stages of your career with interest and anxiety ; 
your disappointments have been mercies ; discipline I trust in the 
hands of God to fit you for His future blessing on your exertions, 
Early prosperity would have made you, in all probability, a worldly 
and a selfish man, had you even continued an honest one. At the 
same time your desire to save was a real and substantial benefit 
to you; it laid the foundation of those habits of self-denial which 
is the mainspring of success, and without which lasting success is 
unattainable. The frustration of that desire tended to your im- 
provement in matters of far more importance to you; [ consider 
you now a thorough man of business and experience: this is 
gratifying to me; I am convinced that you are grateful, which is 
infinitely more so. Had the desire of wealth gained possession of 
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your heart, you would not have watched and nursed me as you 
did; nor would your conduct at church last Sunday, when you 
accompanied me to return thanks for my recovery, have been what 
it was, conscious as you were that my death would have been a 
benefit to you.” 

*“ And could I have acted, could I have felt otherwise than 
I did?” fervently exclaimed Walter; “I must have been a 
monster if—” 
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“ Walter,” said Mr. Heywood, gravely interrupting him, ‘it 
would indeed be well, if, under all circumstances, we could know 
what lurks in our heart. We are none of us injured by the 
distrust that arises in our own mind on particular occasions, nor 
by that of the friends who love us most.” 

For a few moments he paused. 

“ My death would have been a great advantage to you,” re- 
sumed he; “ my life, I hope, will prove a greater still. I have 
spoken to my partners, and find them as ready as myself to admit 
you into a share of the business; from this moment you may con- 
sider yourself as one of the firm.” 

It must be left for the feeling heart to supply the words of 
Walter; they were not many, it may be certain, for deep emotions 
are rarely eloquent. Suffice it to say, Mr. Heywood was satistied, 
and that Walter was never after conscious of any omission of a 
grateful sentiment he should have uttered. From that time no 
cloud darkened his prospects; steadily, but rapidly, he gained 
wealth. It was not long before two of the partners retired, when 
the management of the whole concern devolved upon him. 
Increased reputation, and increased riches, were the consequence ; 
money with him, according to the old saying, got money, not in 
the way of daring adventures, but in such judicious and well- 
regulated enterprises as reflected credit on his judgment and 
general talent. Happily, too, for him prosperity warped no 
generous principle, nor corrupted one virtue that had hitherto 
distinguished him. 
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The long-cherished wish of his heart was now in reach of 
accomplishment ; he could purchase Hurst and a greater portion 
of the Norman estates that had been held by his predecessors for 
many generations. An offer was made, but the proprietor was 
not disposed to sell; his reluctance, however, was not of long 
duration; he, unlike Walter, had no extreme partiality for the 
place, and a good bargain had many attractions in his eyes ; he 
made proposals of his own which were accepted, and matters were 
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quickly brought to a conclusion, without the knowledge, however, 
of any one of his friends, but Mr. Heywood. 

Walter was now the accepted suitor of Louisa Medworth. 
Some of the relatives of her father lived in the neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Norman ; by this means the families had become acquainted, 
and while Walter’s intimacy with them had known no interruption, 
his mother and aunt had become sincerely attached to Miss 
Medworth. ‘This was a source of great happiness to him ; but for 
some time he condemned himself still to silence, much to the sur- 
prise of Mrs. Norman and Miss Colton, who were convinced that a 
mutual affection subsisted between them, and neither could per- 
ceive why any delay to their union should exist after he had 
declared himself. Walter, however, had his own secret, and he 
guarded it closely till the time was ripe for its disclosure. 

The deeds that put him in possession of Hurst were signed. 

Mrs. Norman had been on a visit to Walter. He now induced 
her to make a little. tour, and by this means he had beguiled her 
to Northborough, a market town, five miles from Normanton, 
where they were to remain for the night. 

“ My dear mother,” said Walter, in the course of the evening, 
“T have something to propose to you, a favour to ask of you. 
I have a great desire to see the old house again; let us go and 
look over it once more.” Mrs. Norman shook her head. “I 
don’t think you would repent of it.” 

“It would affect me very much,” said she. 

“ But it would gratify you too, I think,” rejoined he. 

“ Walter,” said Mrs. Norman, mournfully, “ to visit it again, 
I must leave it again, and that would be a trial. We grow old 
in many respects, and are fully sensible that such is the case; but 
in others we never grow old—white hairs are no indication that 
winter’s snow covers the heart.” 

** But to please me,” said he, taking her hand ; “ will not my 
mother go to please me ?” 

“« Anywhere, everywhere,” replied she, fervently. 

** Then you really do love me ?” 

“ Love you!” repeated she; “ you, the best of sons; you to 
whom I owe every earthly comfort ; you, who have shown me the 
love, the tenderness of two sons since poor Charles’s death !”’ 

t “ Enough, enough, dear mother!” cried Walter. 

“ No, not enough,” said she, “ I have more, much more to say.”’ 

* Then let it be to-morrow when we are at Normanton,” re- 
turned he ; and he changed the conversation. 
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The morrow came ; Mrs, Norman neither noticed that the car- 
riage was not the one they had travelled in before, nor that 
William Blake, in the full Norman livery, was on the box. They 
drove into Normanton, A 
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“What is the meaning of all this?” asked Mrs. Norman, as 
leaning forward for a moment, she caught sight of boughs and 
arches and groups of persons, and heard their shouting. 

* Hurst has been sold,” replied Walter, “and its new owner is 
expected.” 

Mrs. Norman was much agitated. “ Oh, let us go back!’ said 


she. ; 


“No no,” replied he, “ we shall not intrude.” 

* But why do they take off their hats to us?” demanded she, 
“do they recognise us?” 

“They take us for the new-comers, no doubt,” replied he. 

William drove with all the spirit and consequence of his uncle. 
The gate was thrown open; they dashed down the avenue ; they 
reached the entrance. Walter handed his mother out, assisted her to 
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ascend the steps, and led her across the hall into the saloon. 
Change was mixed with that which could not change, and the effect 
was powerfully felt by Mrs. Norman. The furniture was new and 
handsome, but of modern taste and style. A deep sigh stole from 
her heart. 

“'There is one room particularly that I wish you to see,” said 
Walter; “ go with me there, and you shall please yourself about 
the others.” 

‘They ascended the broad oaken staircase: Walter conducted his 
mother to her former sittine-room. She started as she entered. 
Everything was new here too, but, as if the greatest care had been 
taken to produce the effect, nothing in appearance was changed. 
She turned to Walter to express her surprise, when Miss Colton 
opened the bed-room door adjoining— 

“ Mother,” said Walter, with an emotion he was neither able nor 
anxious to conceal, “you have heard me welcomed home ; now 
welcome my aunt, welcome me to your own room, to your future 
home.” 

Mrs. Norman sank upon a sofa; Walter knelt by her side, 
while his aunt gently supported her drooping head. 

* Mother, dear mother!’ said Walter, ‘recover yourself and 
hear what your son has to tell you. I have been permitted by a 
merciful Providence to falsify your prediction ; you feared I should 
be a burthen to you, and it has been my unswerving aim to prove 
you had mistaken me. Bless me, mother !” 

Mrs, Norman laid her hands upon his head, raised her eyes to 
heaven, struggled to speak, but was unable; at length a gush of 
happy tears relieved her. 

“Well, dear Edith,” said Miss Colton, as Mrs. Norman looked 
from one to the other, and smiled, “who knew him best? Did ] 
think much too well of him ?”’ 

“‘Say no more,” said Walter; “we must think of nothing but 
happiness for the present.” He placed himself between the two : 
“and now I will comply with your wish, and marry directly. I 
waited but for this—that my mother’s welcome, my mother’s bless- 
ing, might be first breathed on my bride in the home of my ances- 
tors.” 


A mAN’s character is like his shadow, which sometimes follows 
him, sometimes precedes him, and which is occasionally higher, 
and occasionally shorter, than he is, 
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CHRISTMAS IN EGYPT. 


CurtsTMAs-DAY of last year we spent in Syria, and now we find 
ourselves gazing at Pompey’s Pillar, in company with some score 


or so of straw-hatted strangers, who, like ourselves, are about 
(for once in their lives) to spend a Christmas in Egypt. Strange, 
is it not, that we should quit the one place where the children of 
sin were delivered from bondage by a merciful Redeemer, to visit 
another country where the children of Israel were brought out of 
captivity by an all-powerful and ever-merciful God! However, 
as to the fact of our being in Alexandria there is very little 
doubt, for we have become the centre of attraction to a score of 
noisy donkey-boys ; and our own peculiar favourite, Achmet, shouts 
out as we hail his donkey, that this is the Ide il Milad, or Christmas- 
day ; and that consequently he naturally expects a double amount 
of buxish ; of course we cannot but in the fulness of our hearts 
comply with the young rogue’s request, so we mount, and are 
conducted to the nearest hotel. Oh, but there have been brave 
preparations going on here to welcome the hearty old gentleman 
back again, and all the strangers here lodging awake to a confused 
smell of essences and cookery. <A gust of hot wind from the desert, 
with an unniistakable odour of sand, and of fish frying; another 
capful of hot wind, and this time it is sage and onions; so the 
wind and the odours keep ringing the changes, till by-and-by 
the sun rises with glorious bright light, and, simultaneously, 
Gentleman-Cadet Smith, who arrived last night by the steamer 
from Southampton, pops his head out of the window, and is 
immediately enveloped with amazement. Christmas-day! so 
soliloquises Smith, gentleman-cadet. Christmas-day! why there 
ain’t no snow upon the house-tops, neither is there any frost, no 
more than there is the phantom of one of those dear, muddy, 
muggy, murky, dank fogs of loved old England. Christmas-day ! 
out upon it. It must be a vile deception, practised by almanac- 
makers in general; or may be the clerk of the weather kept it up 
late last night, and has turned out on the wrong side of the bed 
this morning. Anyhow, or everyhow, our freshly-landed cadet 
can make neither head nor tail of this mysterious affair, so he 
souses his head into a huge basin of cold water just to cool his 
reflections a bit; and so, seated in a dripping state, Smith muses. 
He listens vainly for the merry carol of the church bells, and is 
only startled from his reverie by the shrill, sharp cry of the 
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Egyptian muezzin-call; and then Smith jumps up upon his feet 
and into his clothes, and, having completed his toilet, he sets to 
work manfully to write a long and interesting letter to those 
dearest to him upon the face of the earth. Poor boy! vainly, 
indeed, do you endeavour to get into a lively and amusing strain, 
so that they may think at home when they open that letter that 
you are getting on bravely abroad, and that aunt’s predictions 
and mysterious dreams about cocked hats and feathers, and 
footman announcing Sir Timothy Smith, will be sure some day 
to be verified. Poor boy! he has hardly dated the letter, 
Alexandria, Christmas-day, 1855, than the pen is thrown aside, 
aud Smith discovers that those two mysterious words, Christmas 
Day, involve such a train of thought that it is quite out of the 
question to do anything else but indulge in a reverie. So Smith 
seats himself in the nearest American rocking-chair, and rocks 
to the tune of his own thoughts. Tirst of all, freshly as bloom the 
new-burst buds upon the rose-bush, is pictured in Smith’s memory 
the recollection of the anniversary of this Christmas-day last year 
past ; and he remembers that if any one had told Smith, senior, 
his father, at that period, that he, his son, would have gone to 
India as a cadet, Smith senior would have called a constable, and 
given such a person in charge. Nevertheless, such had come to 
pass; and the poor boy, solitary and alone in a distant land, sighs 
deeply to remember how many fond hands were stretched forth to 
greet him—how many eyes beamed love—how many lips smiled 
welvome—how many kind voices, dictating from kind hearts, 
shouted with glee, “ Many compliments of the season to you, 
Tim!” 
“A happy, happy Christmas and merry New Year, 
Pockets full of money, and cellars full of beer.” 

It was cither the fine particles of sand brought through the 
window, or something else, that caused Smith. to rub his eyes, 
for they were watering amazingly, and there, in the fulness of his 
heart, if ever prayer for the weal of others was fervent and sincere, 
that poor boy’s petition was heard. He prayed for the welfare 
of all at home, and sighed as he rose from his knees. A happy 
Christmas to every man, woman, and child, in the dear land of his 
birth. And then Smith became a gayer and a better youth; for, 
as he gazes out upon the sable multitudes that flock through the 
streets, he recalls to mind how wretched their degraded and super- 
stitious lot in life—how proud and happy his title to be called 
a Christian and an Englishman: and so, having commended all 
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at home to the safe keeping of tltat Eye that never slumbereth, 
Smith puts care and sorrow into his pockets, and goes down 
stairs to breakfast, whistling as merrily the while, as théugh no 
sand had been blown into his eyes in the morning, though, to 
say the truth, they do look red and swollen. 

‘But whilet we have been contemplating the thoughts and 
actions of Gentleman-Cadet Smith, Lieutenant Browne, at 
No. 77, second floor, on the other side of the hotel, who came 
down the Nile yesterday—having been brought to Suez, with a 
batch of liver complaints, from Bombay — Lieutenant Browne 
who has been parbaked for the last five years at some of the 
hottest stations in India, rings the bell and asks for an additional 
quilt, as he finds the climate of Egypt at this season of the year 
rather colder than what he has been accustomed to. In his saffron- 
coloured complexion, hot curries and strong wines, in addition 
to naturally unhealthy climes, have left an indelible mark. 
Still he, too, is all engrossed with the happy theme of Christmas. 
Ile pictures to himself the pleasant truth, that he is absolutely 
within. a fortni@ht’s sail of his home, and that, if all go well and 
life be spared, the anniversary of this very day may be spent in 
the bosom of his long-parted-from family, surrounded by friends 
and acquaintances, who have almost grown out of his remem- 
brance. Neither has he forgotten those gallant brother-officers 
and friends he has left behind, and many of whom, in all 
probability, he may never again meet on this side of the orave ; 
and Browne sighs to think how they, too, have each and every 
one of them, parents, or brothers, or sisters, or friends, who will 
be sure to remember them, amidst all the jollity of their Christmas 
festivities ; and in many instances, alas! that health and prosperity, 
and all the compliments of the season, will be pledged unconsciously 
to many who have for wecks and months past been silent inmates 
of the solemn tomb. But even Browne is determined to banish 
all melancholy reflections -on this Christmas-day, wisely remem- 
bering that, after all, death is the universal lot, and that this is the 
anniversary of that happy day when was born the heavenly child 
who overcame death, and disarmed it of its strong and hateful 
sting. Having come to this happy conclusion, Browne hops out 
of bed with amazing agility, considering his weak state of health ; 
and having swallowed a double allowance of blue pills—so as to 
be prepared against any deleterious effects that may be occasioned 
by to-day’s dinner—Browne joins Smith in the salle & manger, 
and they both talk about home and Christmas-time till breakfast 
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is announced. But they are not the only couple that are thus 
employed. Ougside of the door, leaning over the railings of the 
baleony, all smoke and whiskers and beard, are a couple of 
Germans, with their meerschaums. Not a little cloud of smoke 
curls up into the air, but it carries with it some fond souvenir of 
bygone days and Christmas festivities; they both came from the 
same town, and once in every five minutes they turn round and 
gaze into each other’s eyes, and then give vent to a short, deep, 
guttural chuckle—as much as to say, “ Ah! I thought so—you 
and I are thinking about the same place and people ;” and 
although we don’t hear them say so, rely upon it the earnest, 
inward exclamation of their hearts is, ‘*God bless all dear friends 
at home, and grant them a happy time of it this Christimas-day !” 
But what are those two Frenchmen, with corkscrew moustache, 
screaming at in the corner of the room? what makes them fling 
their arms about as though they were so many wire-springed 
puppets? ‘They, too, have merry thoughts about Christmas— 
happy sowvenirs of anniversaries spent without one moment’s alloy 
amongst friends and relatives in France. ‘The two‘ sinall glasses 
of eau de vie, held in their respective hands, and sippéd ever and 
anon, seem to act like lucifer matches upon their explosive spirits. 
Now M. George proposes the health of Eugénie (some dark-eyed 
sweetheart in the Boulevards), and M. Jules sips deeply of his 
eau de vie, and then explodes into uproarious mirth: his fancy 
has been tickled just at this particular moment with the notion 
that, to say the least, it is surpassing strange that they should 
only have referred to Eugénie this Christmas morning, whereas 
they have been inseparable companions for the last six months, 
travelling through all kinds of countries, encountering every 
imaginable evil, both stricken with fever, and both obliged to have 
their heads shaved simultaneously—ha! ha! ha! c'est bien drole! 
So it is; that we should only remember Eugénie on Christmas-day : 
but it only goes to prove what a glorious, loveable, happy, forgiving 
time of the year this is, for our two Frenchmen actually rush 
out of their corner and shake Squire Hopkins heartily by the 
hand, wishing him mille compliments de la saison; and Hopkins, 
who is naturally a gruff-spoken, cantankerous old fellow, who only 
last night growled at the noise these harmless l'renchmen were 
making, having an innate dislike to everything French or 
l'renchified—I say, even the red face of old Hopkins expands with 
benevolence and good humour on this Christmas morning, and he 
acknowledges the I’renchmen’s cordiality with a gentle slap on the 
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back, which deprives the messieurs of their proper allowance of 
breath for at least half-a-minute’s time. Everything is mirth and 
hilarity: even the rash Yankee, who ventures upon more calcula- 
tions than any two Chancellors of Exchequer put together—even 
he smiles pleasantly under his broad-brimmed hat, as he exchanges 
good wishes with all the company present, and winds up with 
some vague and startling calculations about the thousands of 
niggers on his father’s plantation down east, who will eat a 
“wide quantity of pumpkin squash” on this here happy anni- 
versary. 

So the tide of pleasant conversation and jollity flows merrily on, 
with nothing to interrupt it save the groans of Gentleman-Cadet 
Smith, who, having partaken, of some of Browne’s particular 
Indian curry, finds said curry not at all congenial to his palate, 
and is thrown into excruciating tortures from the combined effects 
of red chillies and Bengal chutney. Breakfast being cleared 
away, the table d’héte in Alexandria resounds with applause and 
acclamations as Squire Hopkins winds up an elaborate speech, 
with a hope that every Christian in every part of the world may 
enjoy uninterrupted happiness at this season of the year; and 
Jonathan puts in a postscri ipt to the effect that if they all fare as 
well as his father’s niggers will fare down east, they’d go to bed 
singing “ Hail, Columbia!’ 

Now then commences the important formula of Christmas-day 
in Egypt: every stranger is expected to pay his respects to his 
respective consul, and as these visits are paid in bodies of from 
five to twenty individuals, the consular cawasses, or constables, are 
sent to escort them through the streets. If you look down into 
the court-yard, you will mee that even at this early hour there 
is a pretty fair sprinkling of these silver-caned officials, all sitting on 
benches, and all supplied with narghaties and coffee at the land- 
lord’s expense ; but, besides this coffee, Christmas-day is a happy 
time for these cawasses, for they are pretty certain that every one 
who calls upon their respective masters will be sure to bestow upon 
them a certain amount of buxish ; consequently, the more the 
merrier, say they. The salle & manger has been cleared, and 
the whole hotel is redolent of various odours: lavender-water, 
cau-de-Cologne, and many other essences, all proceeding from the 
apartments of the ladies and gentlemen residing at the hotel. The 
two Germans are up to their elbows in soap-suds and rose-water— 
for the latter is a cheap commodity, and rarely do any wash their 
hands without using some of this fragrant essence. 
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A small black boy in the streets, attracted by the noisy songs 
of the two French travellers, has been looking up with intense 
curiosity at the different windows of the hotel, longing to catch a 
glimpse of the Miginoon Frangii (the mad Franks), who come 
to Egypt and scatter money like dross. In this wish he is suddenly 
gratified, though the gratification brings with it excessive alarm, 
and the two little black legs tear over the ground at an amazingly 
rapid rate, the child bellowing the while with terror and conster- 
nation. The cause of this panic has been the sudden apparition 
at the window of the head of one of the two Germans. At any 
time their bushy beards, and profusion of whisker and moustache, 
were sufficient to alarm a juvenile; under the present aspect, 
however, they became alarmingly frightful, the whole face pre- 
senting one vast forest of soapsuds, from behind which two fierce 
eyes were peering at the boy. Seeing the child run, the German 
roars with delight; every window is flung open, and every head 
popped out to discover the cause of mirth, and every one is 
convulsed with laughter at the ridiculous spectacle the German 
presents. Laugh on; mirth is the proper food for this season 
of the year. So thinks that jovial tar, Captain Anchorfluke, 
whose vessel, the schooner ‘ Tidy,’ is loading beans for Liverpool. 
The captain is a thorough-bred sailor himself, and is never so 
happy as when he is up to his eyes in coal-tar and pitch. On 
ordinary occasions, a basinful of cold water, with some common 
soap, and a rough, coarse towel, suffice for his ablutions; on the 
present grand occasion, however, he is gomg to call upon the 
consul, and wishes to appear as becomes the captain of the British 
schooner ‘Tidy.’ So the captain’s best swallow-tailed coat has 
been brought out to the light of day from some mysterious locker, 
or drawer, in the state-room, where the fair hands of Mrs. Anchor- 
fluke, secretly and unbeknown to any one save the captain and 
the cabin boy, had carefully stowed it away the very day before 
the ‘ Tidy’ sailed from Liver pool ; and this having been care fully 
aired and seasoned and brushed up, looks perfectly new 
as it hangs carefully over the back of a chair in the cap- 
tain’s room at the hotel. Then there is a white satin vest, with 
fine large golden sunflowers worked into it, and large anchor 
buttons. ‘This was the captain’s wedding vest, but he is going 
to wear it to-day, because it is Christmas-day, and he is determined 
not to be outdone by any one in the town. His linen is as white 
as driven snow, and his anklejacks and hat have never seen service 
before. Being thus equipped, with a large Indian silk handkerchief 
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sticking out of his ‘coat-tail pocket, and a pair of gloves in his 
hand, the captain walks up and down the saloon, pausing at every 
mirror to adjust his collar, which is stiff and disagreeable, and 
utterly at variance. with his everyday free-and-easy costume. 
By-and-by a bright idea strikes him: he felt persuaded that there 
was something wanting to complete his costume, but it was long 
before he could divine what was missing; at last he remembered 
his new telescope; so going to the bottom of the steps, he bawls 
out ‘“* Tidy’ ahoy!” and ‘'Tidy’ ahoy, now personated by a 
wretched little cabin boy, replies to the hail. The telescope is 
brought and carefully uncased, and placing this under his left 
arm, Captain Anchorfluke resumes his strut up and down the 
saloon, sometimes pausing to look through the telescope at the 
mirror, just to discover what the effect produced by such an atti- 
tude may be. Down comes Lieutenant Browne, in a blaze of 
scarlet and gold, which almost electrifies the captain; down comes 
Gentleman-Cadet Smith, looking as uncomfortable as a closely- 
buttoned military surtout and a stiff leathern stock can make him ; 
down come the two Frenchmen, all flourishes and coat-tails. If 
they had been packed by the first tailor in Paris, and only 
just taken out of a bandbox, their clothes could not be more 
creaseless ; down comes the Yankee in a new wide-awake, and an 
alarming coat with steel buttons as big as crown pieces, made by 
his father’s tailor, far away down east, the cloth of which, he 
assures us, was part and parcel of a bargain for a reg’lar go-a-head 
nigger, who ate “more pumpkin squash nor ten ordinary childer ;” 
down come the Germans, redolent of tobacco smoke and - scented 
soap; and lastly, down comes old Hopkins, a perfect scandal to 
the rest—as he will persist in wearing a very old green shooting- 
coat, with corduroys and top-boots; and this, although it is con- 
fidentially whispered that he is at least worth a mint of money in 
Lombard Street. 

So the different processions form and separate: calling at 
the other hotels the number is gradually augmented, till 
finally a goodly procession of strangers, in all imaginable cos- 
tumes, reaches the consular square. Here Captain Anchorfluke, 
who, notwithstanding the eclipsing effect of Browne’s scarlet 
uniform, has entertained a secret idea that his appearance, spyglass 
and all, was rather imposing, now sinks into utter insignificance 
in his own estimation, for there are some half-dozen consuls 
marching about the square in grand procession, with enormous 
cocked hats and feathers, and enough gold and silver tissue for 
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an emperor. However, the visitors are very courteously received, 
and cakes and wine are handed round, and the consul pledges 
every one, and every one pledges the consul; and then there 
comes a special messenger from Abbas Pasha, the viceroy, laden 
with heavy compliments for every one present. Only think of 
that, the Old Pyramids, and Pompey’s Pillar, and Jacob’s Well— 
all witnesses to our Christmas festivities! such, however, is the 
case. So, wishing every one a merry Christmas, [ say Heaven 
bless us all! ° 


THE BLIND GIRL’S LAMENT. 


Tris not that I cannot see 
The birds and flowers of spring ; 
*Tis not that beauty seems to me 
A dreamy unknown thing ; 
It is not that I cannot mark 
The blue and sparkling sky, 
Nor ocean’s foam, nor mountain’s peak, 
That e’er I weep or sigh. 
They tell me that the birds whose notes 
Fall rich, and sweet, and full— 
That these I listen to and love 
Are not all beautiful! 
They tell me that the gayest flowers, 
Which sunshine ever brings, 
Are not the ones I know so well, 
But strange and scentless things ! 
My little brother leads me forth 
To where the violets grow; 
His gentle, light, yet careful step, 
And tiny hand, I know. 
My mother’s voice is soft and sweet, 
Like music on my ear; 
‘The very atmosphere is love, 
When these to me are near. 


My father twines his arm around 
And draws me to his breast, 
''o kiss the poor blind helpless girl, 
He says he loves the best. 
*Tis then I ponder unknown things, 
It may be weep or sigh, 
And think how glorious it must be 
To meet Affection’s eye ! 
C, TouLMIN, 





POLAND.—No. IV. 


KXOSCIUSZKO. PONIATOWSKI. 


rom the period of the third partition of Poland (1795), the 


Poles may be said to have ceased to be a nation. Various causes 
have been assigned as having led to this catastrophe; but the real 
cause was neither of modern date nor of complicated character. It 
was simply and necessarily the result of the growth, in extent and 
power, of the nations by which she was surrounded. 

If we refer back to the time when the Sclavonic tribes of the 
Danube first emigrated northward, we find that Prussia had scarcely 
an existence as a nation, and Russia was in a state of utter barba- 
rism, without a literature, or even a written language, to give her 
a moral influence. Even so late as the close of the tenth century 
the Prussians were Pagans, and had massacred Saint Adelbert, 
bishop of Prague, by whom, through the influence of Mieczyslas, 
the Poles were some years previous converted to Christianity. 
Austria was the only nation which, as the head of the Germanic 
confederacy, was able to cope with the growing power of the Poles ; 
and so nearly matched were these, that in the various wars which 
arose between them, victory frequently changed sides, and the ad- 
rantages gained on one occasion have often been lost on the 
next. 

It was not until the accession of Peter the Great of Russia and 
of Frederick William IT. of Prussia,—bcth of them successful 
warriors and bent upon conquest,—that Poland began to decline. 
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In proportion as these two nations advanced in power, was the in- 
dependence of Poland jeopardised. But whilst their aggressions 
upon her were isolated, she maintained her ground. It wanted 
but a coalition of the two with Austria to crush her; and this, as 
we have seen, eventually took place, and succeeded. 

These powers, moreover, had a peculiar cause for jealousy and 
hatred of the Polish nation. Their governments were absolute 
monarchies ; that of Poland was a constitutional one, a republic, in 
fact, presided over by an elective monarch, whose actions were con- 
trolled by the Diet, without whose sanction he could neither make 
war nor conclude a peace, or any other treaty. Such an example, 
in the very centre of the dominions of these absolute despots, could 
not but be a grievance to them, sufficiently great to induce them to 
waive for the time their mutual jealousies, and form a coalition for 
its destruction ; and the result was the partition of the kingdom. 

In order to make this more clear to the reader, we would observe 
that there were three distinct epochs marking the advance of the 
Polish nation in the acquisition of political freedom. The first was 
from 860 to 1139, during which period the dynasty of the Piasts 
reigned as absolute monarchs. ‘The second epoch dates from 1139 
to 1333, during which, under the same dynasty, the government 
became an aristocratic monarchy. ‘The third epoch was from 1333 
to 1587, when, under the dynasty of the Jagellons, the government 
became a limited monarchy, tempered by the laws, and sharing its 
power with the people, represented in the Diet. A fourth epoch, 
from 1587 to 1795, was the period of elective sovereigns and 
popular government, approaching to a democracy, which led to 
constant outbreaks of the people, headed by the nobles, against the 
constituted authorities. “In Poland,” says an English historian, 
speaking of this period, ‘the nobles associate themselves publicly 
to obtain justice and effect their purposes by force. Instead of 
concealing themselves, they publish manifestoes, make laws, and 
follow them. And when we see a confederation formed against 
the sovereign, or against other confederacies, we think we see a 
nation leagued against a neighbouring nation, and not rebels, in 
arms against the sovereign authority in the midst of the state.” 

Such was the condition of Poland during the seventeenti and 
eighteenth centuries, and such we conceive were the causes that 
led to her ultimate dismemberment and extinction. The French 
revolution accelerated those events ; for the flame of liberty, spread- 
ing like wildfire over the continent of Europe, produced that first 
coalition between Catherine IT. of Russia and Frederick William 
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of Prussia, which had for its object the stemming of the torrent. 
Poland, under the general excitement, began to raise her head, and 
to make preparations for re-establishing herself in the rank of 
powers of the first order. It was too late! It was necessary to 
stop a movement In the centre of Europe, so fatal in its tendencies 
to the despotisms by which she was surrounded. Poland made a 
noble effort under Prince Joseph Poniatowski, and his general, the 
celebrated Thaddeus Kosciuszko, the former aide-de-camp of 
Washington ; but it was in vain. The nation had been too much 
weakened by the former partitions ; and, above all, by its internal 
dissensions, to recover what was lost, and was compelled to succumb. 
In 1793 a second effort was made, by a general rising, to shake off 
the yoke: but the power of the coalition was too great ; aud not- 
withstanding the skill and prudence of the generalissimo Kosciuszko, 
and the valour and patriotism of the Polish troops, the victory of 
the allied army was decisive, and Poland was thenceforth razed, as 
a kingdom, from the map of Europe. 

After the fatal battle of Macieiowicé, fought on the 10th October 
1794, which was the last struggle for independence, and in which 
Kosciuszko was taken prisoner, Stanislaus Augustus received orders 
to quit Warsaw and proceed to Grodno, where he signed his act of 
abdication. On the death of Catherine in 1796, he went to 
Petersburg, where he died in February 1798 of a broken heart. 

The prisons of Russia and Prussia were now filled with Polish 
patriots, and fourteen thousand were also sent to Siberia and other 
remote parts of Russia. Such as were rich, purchased liberty at 
the expense of their wealth. Vast numbers, when they saw that all 
was lost, fled from their country to France, Sweden, and Turkey, 
the states most aggrieved by the spoliation of Poland. Upon the 
breaking out of hostilities between the members of the coalition and 
France, the emigrant Poles naturally turned their eyes to the latter 
power, from whom they expected assistance. But although, 
wherever French influence extended, the Poles found protection, the 
Directory would not further interfere for the re-establishment of the 
Polish monarchy, having concluded a treaty of peace with the King 
of Prussia in April 1795. The Poles therefore determined to fight 
against Austria, one of the spoliators, under the flag of the French 
Republic. 

In 1797 the Polish legions, under Dombrowski, consisted of 7140 
men, who signalized themselves at the siege of Verona which they 
took by assault. In the following year they were employed with 
the French in the taking of Rome, Mantua, and the various other 
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Italian cities in which the republican flag was hoisted. All these 
actions tended to reduce their numbers, which, 3 in 1799, were only 
4000, forming two divisions; the second of which, at the siege of 
Port Cérese, lost two hundred of their number ; and at the capitu- 
lation of the place to the Austrians, a severe article was inserted in 
the treaty, by which those Poles who had deserted from the 
Austrian army were to be given up, but their lives spared. This 
unjust and dastardly cruel clause was acted upon; and the conse- 
quence was, that of the second division of the noble Polish legions, 
2000 strong at the commencement of the campaign, and who had 
fought the battles of France with so much bravery, only one 
hundred and fifty re-entered France. 

Of the first division, under Dombrowski, the fortune was not much 
better. At the battle of the Trebia they were opposed to both 
the Austrians and the Russians; the latter under that inhuman 
butcher, Suvaroff. Both sides fought with fury, and at the close of 
four or five days’ fighting, Dombrowski found 1500 out of the two 
thousand of his brave troops killed or wounded; and in the subse- 
quent battle of Novi almost every man of the remnant was killed. 

Undismayed by these disasters, the Poles continued in connection 
with the French government, and new corps were raised by re- 
cruiting, which were now taken into the pay of that government, for 
whom they fought with uniform bravery and success, until the 
peace of 1801, in the treaty of which no mention was made of them 
or their country. Disgusted with this ingratitude of the French 
government, most of the emigrants availed themselves of a general 
amnesty, on the part of Russia and Prussia, to return to their 
country. ‘The rest chiefly settled in Italy under the French autho- 
rities, who, however, owed them too heavy a debt of gratitude to 
tolerate their presence. They were made to form part of the expe- 
dition to St. Domingo in 1802, when the sanguinary vengeance of 
the negroes, and the yellow fever together, cut off three-fourths of 
their number. The remainder were made prisoners by the British, 
who took them to Jamaica, where they entered the military service 
of that island. 

Such was the fate of the famous Polish legions, who figured 
so conspicuously in the wars of the French revolution. A small 
remnant of them still survived to re-enter their native country, sword 
in hand, in 1806, and were then received by the authorities at 
Warsaw with open arms. ‘To explain this we must relate what had 
taken place in Poland during the interim since the partition. 

‘The three Powers had each appointed their own form of adminis- 
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tration. Russia placed governors, Prussia’ regencies, and Austria 
hetmans, over their Polish conquests. It became an object of im- 
portance with the two latter to Germanise as much as possible their 
portions of Poland; and for this purpose the legislation and juris- 
diction were German acts, published in the German language. 
German employés of all descriptions, both in the administration and 
in the schools and universities, were introduced, and every means 
used to drill the people into the German system. On the other hand, 
Russia, at that period, acted a very different part. The national 
institutions were in a great measure preserved, the Poles were ad- 
mitted to the highest dignities, and the Polish language was pre- 
served in most of the public affairs. Alexander’s object was to 
enlighten and educate the people ; for which purpose he re-esta- 
blished the university of Wilna upon an extended basis, and in all 
respects consulted the welfare of the nation ; whilst Austria seemed 
to have but one object in view,—to denationalize, and even brutal- 
ize by ignorance, those whom the fortune of war had placed under 
her sway. Even the Polish monuments of antiquity were destroyed, 
and the most pitiful means resorted to for making the Poles feel the 
degradation and slavery of their condition. In short, to harass, 
impoverish, and, as far as possible, destroy the Polish nation, seemed 
to be the chief object that ever-detestable Power had at heart. 

Under Prussia, the Poles met a more favourable treatment. 
Chiefly an agricultural population, they reaped the benefit of the 
high price of provisions, in consequence of the wars; and every 
species of industrial occupation was encouraged by the govern- 
ment. In every city the people exhibited incontestable signs of 
prosperity and growing wealth, notwithstanding their subjection as 
a conquered people. ‘The national theatres even opposed the views 
of the court, by enacting such pieces as encouraged the nationality 
of the people. In the performance, for instance, of the play of 
‘Benyowski,’ when the actor exclaimed, “It is time to break the 
chains of slavery!” the whole pit rose and called the citizens 
to arms. Unable to stem the torrent of national feeling, the 
Prussian government, fearing to excite a civil war or insurrection, 
stood irresolute, to see itself foiled in its endeavours to change 
the national character. 

Such was the state of things until 1806, when the Emperor 
Napoleon announced his intention of liberating Poland from 
the yoke under which she groaned. The victories of Austerlitz 
and Jena, which laid Austria and Prussia at the foot of 
the conqueror, afforded a favourable opportunity of effecting this 
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object. At the first word of freedom the Poles ran to arms, and 
from that period attached themselves to the fortunes of the French 
armies. Everywhere these were triumphant; and the events of 
that stirring period are matters of history familiar to most readers. 
The sanguinary battle of Friedland, in June 1807, which was 
gained by Napoleon over the combined forces of Russia and 
Prussia, terminated the war by the Treaty of Tilsit, in virtue of 
which Prussia renounced “for ever” the possession of most of the 
provinces which, after 1772, she had taken from Poland. The 
ceded territory was, under the title of “the Duchy of Warsaw,” 
placed under the sovereignty of Frederick Augustus, King of 
Saxony, who, in 1791, had been called to the Polish throne. It 
continued under that king until the year 1813, when the disasters 
of the French army in Russia having liberated the great Russian 
army, it entered Poland ; and Prussia, having abandoned its league 
with Napoleon, joined the Russians. Austria, after temporising 
for some time in an armed neutrality, as soon as she saw that 
Napoleon’s case was hopeless, joined the coalition, and declared 
war against France and her allies. 

The fall of Napoleon, the taking of Paris by the allied army, 
and the long catalogue of important events that followed, could 
not but influence the destinies of Poland. The excellent disposi- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander, whilst it prevented many of the 
evils which these reverses would otherwise have brought upon the 
country, inspired the Poles with confidence in his justice and 
clemency. At the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, the independence 
of Poland was stipulated for and confirmed—limited in extent, it 
is true, by the appropriation of Crakow and the salt works of 
Wi¢liczka by Austria, and of the Grand Duchy of Posen by 
Prussia. The new kingdom was placed under the protectorate 
of Russia; and for a time everything went on satisfactorily. 
Alexander granted the Poles a constitution, which, if not all that 
they wished, was far more liberal than his own subjects enjoyed. 
The changes, however, which took place in Germany under the 
influence of the “ Holy Alliance” extended to Poland. The liberty 
of the press was destroyed, and a censorship established in 1819 ; 
persons were arbitrarily banished without trial, taxes levied by simple 
decrees, and, in other respects, a more despotic system introduced. 
The army, although unemployed, absorbed three-fourths of the 
revenue, leaving scarcely enough for the exigencies of the state. 
The students of the University of Wilna were proscribed for their 
nationality, and nineteen of them were condemned to various 
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degrees of punishment. A state prison was erected at Warsaw, 
and citizens disappeared from the bosom of their families, and 
were never more heard of. Such were some of the evils which 
were entailed on the new kingdom of Poland by the protectorate 
of Russia, even under the comparatively mild sway of Alexander. 

On the other hand, it is but justice to state that at the same 
time Poland presented a far different aspect then from what it has 
since done. Bridges were built, highways constructed, the cities 
were embellished and placed under wise regulations, special 
encouragement was given to industry, and all means adopted for 
promoting the material prosperity of the kingdom. The death 
of Alexander, in December 1825, produced a melancholy change 
in the entire condition of Poland. 

The first measures of Nicholas, upon his accession to the throne 
of Russia, were such as to inspire confidence in the Poles. In his 
manifesto to that people, in December 1825, he declares his intention 
to maintain their constitution inviolable. ‘“ Poles,” said he, “the 
institutions which the Emperor Alexander has granted you shall 
be maintained. I swear before God, and promise, that I will 
maintain the constitutional charter, and will spare no effort to 
make it observed.” Such was the solemn oath of this ruthless 
tyrant, whose sole subsequent aim was to destroy that same con- 
stitution, to denationalize the Polish people, to erase, as far as 
he could, every vestige of their identity, and who, seven years 
after, massacred thousands of the citizens of Warsaw, banished 
thousands of others, wrested the children from their parents, and 
sent them away to the barren steppes of Russia, engulfed the 
whole country in all the misery and wretchedness of a Russian 
conquest, and crushed every spark of liberty with his iron heel, as 
he would a nest of venomous serpents. 

With regard to the future of Poland, it is evident that she can 
never rise again, whilst the despotisms of the Continent exist. 
The high principles of liberty entertained from the remotest 
periods of her history by her people, renders her existence az an 
independent kingdom totally incompatible with the safety of the 
three great nations by whom she was partitioned, and they wil. 
never tolerate such an example in the very centre of their 
dominions. Even Alexander, with all his sincere solicitude for 
the welfare of the Poles, saw that such was the case, and that the 
convulsive efforts of that people to recover their entire freedom 
and nationality, if not checked, would have a reflex action on, and 
possibly endanger other parts of, his own dominions; and he 
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therefore retraced his steps and repressed the efforts which his own 
better feelings had led him, in the first instance, to encourage. 

Since that period the conduct of Russia and Austria towards 
their respective portions of Poland has been retrogressive, and 
even the material prosperity of the country has been checked in 
consequence of that jealousy which a despotic conqueror must ever 
entertain towards the conquered. Gallicia under Austria, and 
the various provinces under Russia (for she obtained the “lion’s 
share” of the plunder), are most miserable and poverty-stricken, 
and their inhabitants the most degraded people in Europe; the 
sole object of their conquerors being to destroy every vestige of 
their nationality, and thus absorb them into their own dominions. 

The history of Poland is full of instruction, and affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the Scripture declaration, “'They that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword.” The Poles have been the most 
warlike people in Europe; and for centuries their aggressions on 
their neighbours were successful. Having inflicted the horrors 
of war, unprovoked, upon others, they have been made to feel the 
same miseries themselves, and now their very existence as a nation 
is blotted out of the map of Europe. 


AUTHORS AND BOOKSELLERS.—No. III. 


WuILE it must be admitted that there exists a remarkable 


correspondence in the tones of complaint uttered, in every age of 


literature, by authors versus publishers, it would be unfair wholly 
to overlook the circumstance that only one of the parties at issue 
enjoys the advantage of appearing as witness in his own cause. 
The author has the privilege of giving his version of the story, and 
he pleads, to borrow a phrase from the courts of law, without 
traverse. It is the fable of the Man and the Lion. Chaucer asks :— 


“Who peyntid the leoun, tel me, who ?” 


The “Father of English Poesy,” it may be remarked, however, 
has himself set forth his special grievances against his publisher in 
terms of bitter reprehension. 

CHAUCER’S WORDES UNTO HIS OWNE SCRIVENER. 
« Adam Scrivener, if ever it thee befall 
Boece or Troilus for to write new, 
Under thy long Jocks thou maist have the scall 
But after my making thou write more trew ; 
So oft a day I mote thy work renew, 
It to correct, and eke to rub and scrape 
And all is thorow thy negligence and rape.” 
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Prior, in reference to the above passage, extends its application 
somewhat too liberally. “ My bookseller,” he writes in a letter 
to Swift, dated Westminster, May 5, 1719, “is a blockhead: so 
have they all been, or worse, from Chaucer’s Scrivener to John 
and Jacob (John Barber and Jacob Tonson), Mr. Hyde only 
excepted, to whom my books in quires are consigned, and the 
createst care taken that they are rightly put up.” 

In a very curious book, probably the earliest, or at all events 
the second, which was printed in England, there occurs a notable 
example of liberty taken by a publisher, according to his own 
acknowledgment, with the MS. of his author. The work is 
entitled, ‘ The Dictes or Sayengis of the Philosophres, translated 
out of Frenshe by Antone, Erle of Ryvyers, &c. Emprynted by 
William Caxton at Westmestre: folio, 75 leaves, 1477.” The 
Earl of Rivers here mentioned is the same who was beheaded in 
June, 1483, by order of the Protector, Richard, Duke of Glo’ster ; 
and whose death furnishes the subject of a pathetic scene in 
Shakspeare. 


Kiva Ricwarp Ill. Acr II. Scene Ill. Pomfret. 


Enter Ravewrr, with Guard, conducting Rivers, GREY, and VAUGHAN to 
execution, 
Rivers,—Sir Richard Ratcliff, let me tell thee this, 
To-day thou shalt behold a subject die 
For truth, for duty, and for loyalty. . . 
—O Pomfret, Pomfret! O thou bloody prison, 
Fatal and ominous to noble peers ! 
Within the guilty closure of thy walls, 
Richard the Second here was hacked to death, 
And, for more slander to thy dismal seat, 
We give thee up our guiltless blood to drink. 


This gallant nobleman, having too refined a judgment to follow 
even the wisest of ancient philosophers in any injurious reflections 
on the female sex, dismisses animadversions of the kind after a 
very summary fashion, “ And the said Socrates had many seyinges 
ayenst women, which is not translated.” Caxton, however, to 
supply the omission, has collected the “seyinges” in question, in 
a separate chapter, at the end of the volume, not without a quaint 
apology for such a proceeding :— 

“I fynde that my seyd Lord hath left out certayn and dyverce con- 
clusions touching women, wherein I mervaylle that my seyd Lord hath 
not wreton them ne what hath mevyd him so to do, ne what cause he 
hadde at thattyme. . . . But Il apperceyve that my sayd Lord knoweth 
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veryly that suche defautes ben not had ne founden in the women born 
and dwellyng in these partyes, ne regyons of the world, Socrates was a 
Greke, boren in a ferre contre from hens, whyche contre is alle of othre 
condycions than this is; and men and women of other nature than they 
ben here in this contre; for I wote wel, of what somever condicion 
women ben in Grece, the women of this contre ben right good, wise, 
playsant, humble, discrete, sobre, chast, obedient to their husbordis, 
trewe, secrete, stedfast, ever besy and never idle, attemperat in speking 
and vertuous in alle their workis, or at least sholde be soo. For whiche 
causes so evydent, my sayd Lord, as I suppose, thoughte it was not of 
necessite to sette in his book the saiengis of his auctor Socrates touchyng 
women. But for as moche as I had commandement of my seyd Lord to 
correcte and amende whereas I sholde fynde fawte ; and other fynde I 
none sauf. that he hath left out these dictes and saynges of the women of 
Grece ; therefore, in accomplishing his commandement, for as moche as 
Iam not in certayn wheder it was in my Lordis copye or not, or ellis 
peradventure that the wynde had blowe over the leaf, at the tyme of 
translacion of his booke, I purpose to wryte the same saynges of that 
Greke, Socrates, which wrote of the women of Grece, and nothyng of 
them of this royame, whom I suppose he never knewe, for if he had, | 
dar plainly saye that he wold have reserved them inespeciall in his said 
dictes. Alway not presumyng to put and sette them in my seyd Lordes 
book, but in the end, aparte, in rehersayll of the werkis, humbly requiryng 
all them that shall rede this lytyl rehersayll, that if they fynde ony fautte 
tarrette it to Socrates, and not to me.” 


It might be expected that, among the class of authors and of 
publishers who give their attention particularly to the theological 
department of literature, a higher bond of alliance would prevail 
than considerations of mere profit or loss on the sale of a book. 
That no less witty than wise divine, Dr. Thomas Fuller, complains 
however, very shrewdly, in his ‘ Appeal of Injured Innocence’ 
(now appended to his ‘ History of the University of Cambridge’), 
of the treatment which he experienced from his publisher, one 
John Williams, ‘at the signe of the Crown, in Paul’s Church- 
yard, 1647.” “Tere let me tender to the reader’s consideration,” 
writes Fuller, “that my ‘ Holy War,’ though (for some design of my 
stationer) sticking still, in the title page, at the third edition, yet 
hath it oftener passed the press, as hath my ‘ Holy State,’ ‘ Medi- 
tations,’ &e., and yet did I never alter line or word in any new 
impression.” The same John Williams published, in 1659, the 
great work of Bishop Pearson on the ‘ Creed,’ and appears not to 
have renounced the “ sharp practice ” of which Fuller had accused 


him. <A late editor* of Pearson offers some elucidations on 
this point. 


* Mr, Nichols, of Hoxton, 
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“The usual mode of purchasing copyright, both in those days and in 
our own, is either simply by the publisher’s paying down at once a fixed 
sum, for the chance of profit or loss from the sale of the book ; or by his 
paying a much smaller sum at first, and stipulating to pay another sum 
contingently, whenever a new edition shall be produced. . . In reference, 
then, to John Williams, if in the case of a contingent copyright the 
editions were minified in number, he cheated his author ; but if he acted 
thus in the case of a fixed purchase, he might consider it a kind of 
ingenious fence (though a very disreputable one) against reclamations 
from any popular writer or his chagrined descendants, whose clamour he 
might try to silence by the too common rejoinder, ‘Sir, of twelve works 
in the publication of which I have lately risked my property, that which 
you bring to my remembrance is the only one which has really done a 
little more than clear its own expenses. Besides, it has never gone 
through so many editions as you seem to imagine.’ ” 


Among various expedients to which writers have from time to 
time resorted, when hard driven to obtain for themselves a 
moderate proportion of the profit arising from their own brain- 
work, the mode most successfully employed has been that of 
publishing by subscription. It seems a strange caprice which has 
thrown into disrepute a method all but universal in that which has 
been termed the Augustan age of English literature. The custom 
took its commencement indeed at an earlier date, and under 
illustrious auspices. The first book published in England by 
subscription was Walton’s ‘ Polyglot Bible,’ printed in the years 
1653-57. Dryden, in the postscript to his ‘ Aeneid,’ is careful to 
render due “ acknowledgments to all his subscribers.” Pope, who 
never made any sum worthy of mention by all his other writings, 
realized upwards of 4,000/. by subscriptions to his ‘ Homer.’ 
Prior received about the like amount from the subscribers to his 
‘Solomon.’ Erasmus Lewis, secretary to Lord Dartmouth, and 
M.P. for Lostwithiel, in a letter to Swift, of January 12, 1716-17, 
gives an account of the way in which such matters were then 
managed :— 


“Our friend Prior, not having had the vicissitudes of human things 
before his eyes, is likely to end his days in as forlorn a state as any other 
poet has done before him, if his friends do not take more care of him 
than he did of himself, Therefore, to prevent the evil which we see is 
coming on very fast, we have a project of printing his ‘Solomon,’-and 
other poetical works by subscription ; one guinea to be paid in hand, and 
the other at the delivery of the book. He, Arbuthnot, Pope, and Gay, 
are now with me, and remember you. It is our joint request that you 
will endeavour to procure some subscriptions. . . . . There are no papers 
printed here, nor any advertisements to be published ; for the whole 
matter is to be managed by friends, in such a manner as shall be least 
shocking to the dignity of a plenipotentiary,” 
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Swift entered into the project with that zeal to help a friend 
which was an amiable point of his character. Prior writes 
to him— 

“ Duke Street, Westminster, July 30, 1717. 
I find myself equally comforted by your philosophy and assisted 
by your friendship. .. . I return you the names of those who have been 
kind enough to subscribe, that you may see if they are rightly spelt, and 
the just titles put to them, as likewise if it has happened that any has 
subscribed for more than one volume. .. . . Pray give my service to all 
friends in general. I think, as you have ordered the matter, you have 
made the greater part of Ireland list themselves of that number. I do 


not know how you can recompense them but by coming over to_help me 
to correct the book which I promise them.” 


“ 


It is not, indeed, surprising that the independence of the 
literary character should shrink in some degree from adopting a 
system which bears the appearance of soliciting favours, and is 
liable to much abuse. But, before condemning altogether, on 
such grounds, the’ discreet usage of the plan of publication by 
subscription, it would be well to look at the alternative which 
remains to an author who, in the confidence of merit, sends forth 
his productions, without fear or favour, into the literary market : 
how inadequately rewarded, let one instance speak as well as a 
thousand. ‘The following sketch of the character and labours of 
Southey, drawn as it is by the partial hand of friendship, will be 
generally acknowledged as substantially correct in its main 
features. 


“ With unrivalled industry, infinite stores of knowledge, extraordinary 
talents, a delightful style, and the devotion of about one half of his time 
to writing what should be marketable rather than what he would have 
desired to write, he defrayed the cost of that frugal and homely way of 
life which he deemed to be the happiest and the best. So far it may be 
said that all was well; and certainly never was man more contented with 
a humble lot than he. But at sixty years of age he had never yet had 
one year’s income in advance ; and when between sixty and seventy, his 
powers of writing failed, had it not been for the timely grant of an addi- 
tional pension, his means of subsistence would have failed also. 

“If one moiety of Mr. Southey’s time applied to procure, by marketable 
literature, the means of subsistence, is found to leave such miserable 
results as these, it may easily be imagined what fortune would attend the 
efforts in marketable prose (always assuming them, of course, to be good 
and worthy, and not the mere suppliance of the literary toy-shop) of a 
man of like poetical gifts, but not endowed with the same grace and 
facility in composition, the same unwearied industry and almost unex- 
ampled productiveness.* 

P. G. H. 
* ‘Notes from Life,” by Henry Taylor. 





SKETCHES OF SIAM AND THE SIAMESE..—No. IV. 


SIAMESE TEMPLE. 


Tuere are very extensive teak forests in the upper country, and 
the timber is said to be excellent, or quite equal to that produced 
in the British possessions, Pegu, Martaban, &c. The Siamese 
make great use of the wood in the construction of junks, and in 
building their numerous and often extensive and lofty temples. 
Other parts of the country afford a valuable and beautiful timber, 
usually called redwood ; the wood is of a dee »p rich red colour, 
finely grained, and susceptible of a high polish; the Chinese 
carry it away in large quantities for cabinet work. The eagle or 
aloes wood, which has so delightful and enduring a scent, is very 
common in Siam, as in Anam or Cochin-C hina : so he i is the 
sapan tree. The cocoa, the areca, and the sago-palms are 
extensively cultivated in the lower parts of the country. Cocoa- 
nut oil is extensively exported, at very low prices. The covering 
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of the cocoa-nut is advantageously employed in making ropes 
and cables for the junks. 

The fruits of Siam, or at least of the neighbourhood of Bang- 
kok, the capital city, are excellent and various, surpassing, accord- 
ing to the accounts of experienced travellers, those of all other 
parts of India. The consumption of fruit is immense; the whole 
neighbourhood of Bang-kok is described as one continuous forest 
of fruit-trees. Yet it appears that most of these trees are exotic 
in their origin. “It is singular,” says Mr. Crawfurd, “ how very 
few native fruits of delicate flavour any one country can boast of ; 
Siam, for example, which has now so rich and varied an assemblage 
of choice fruits, owes the best of them to foreign countries.” The 
most exquisite of these fruits are the mango, the mangustin, the 
durian, the guava, the lichi, the pine-apple, the papia fig, and the 
orange. ‘The French missionary, M. Pallegoix, who ate of these 
fruits for twenty-four years, becomes quite enthusiastic and poetical 
in describing them. He calls the durian the very king of fruits. 
The mangustin, he says, is not less delicious in perfume than in 
taste; it smells like the raspberry, tastes like the strawberry, and 
is most refreshing and wholesome ; it never disagrees with foreigners, 


and hence it is considered by Europeans as the best fruit grown 
in any Indian country. The same traveller mentions two or three 
sorts of prune or plum-trees. 


The sugar-cane has been known in Siam for many ages; but 
it was not until the end of the last century that it was manufactured 
into good sugar by some of the Chinese settlers. In the year 
1822, Siam exported to China, Hindoostan, Persia, and Arabia, 
eight million pounds of this sugar, which was held to be the best 
and whitest in India. ‘This produce might be increased to almost 
any extent; immense tracts of land, for ages untouched by the 
hand and tool of the labourer, afford the soil and all the other 
circumstances favourable to the development of the sugar-cane. 
Tobacco, which the Siamese call “ medicine,” is very generally 
cultivated, and is exported in considerable quantities. Black 
pepper is a very large article of export; though scarcely known 
in any foreign market except that of China, it is said to be superior 
in quality to any of the Malay pepper. Unhappily, in common 
with most other commodities, this pepper is monopolized by the 
king, who trades in it himself, fixes his own prices to the grower 
and to the consumer or purchaser, and thus narrows the limits 
of production. Here, as in all these eastern nations, there is 
slight prospect or chance of improvement, unless it be preceded 
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by the overthrow of the old system of government and religion, or 
rather idolatry. 

Among many other productions, there is one which must not 
be passed over in silence; this is that well-known pigment and 
medicine, gamboge, which Europe receives exclusively from Siam 
and Cochin-China. It takes its name from Kambogia, once a 
flourishing, independent kingdom, but now partitioned between 
the two last named-states. Kambogia is indeed considered as 
the only part of the world which produces the brilliant pigment. 
Probably very few of our young friends, however frequently they 
may have used gamboge, have ever thought of the very remote 
country from which it is brought to us. It is simply a gum, 
obtained from a forest tree, a species of Garcinia, by making 
incisions in the bark; the gum exudes where the bark is cut 
through, and it is collected in copper vessels affixed to the trunk 
of the tree. It soon assumes a dry, solid, concrete form, and is 
fit for the market without further preparation. The greedy fiscal 
paw does not spare it; the king claims a fixed quantity as annual 
tax or tribute. The Portuguese first found it out as an article of 
commerce: since their time it has been extensively sold and used 
in every part of Europe. 

Yuthia, the ancient capital, is in good part deserted and in 
ruins, and this appears to be the condition of most of the provincial 
towns. But Bang-kok, the present capital, is a place of very 
considerable extent, and offers a pleasing spectacle to the voyager. 
It is built on the two opposite banks of the Menam Numerous 
temples of Buddha, with pagodas or tall spires attached to them, 
and frequently glittering with gilding and bright paint and 
varnish, rise conspicuously among the mean huts and hovels of 
the natives, and every part of the town, whether on the right or 
on the left bank of the smooth, broad river, is interspersed with 
palms and fruit-trees, and more especially the “ sacred fig ” (Zeus 
religiosus), which seems to grow everywhere. Beyond the city, 
on either bank of the river, stretch continuous groves, or absolute 
forests of fruit-trees, whose choice produce must in good part be 
consumed by the monkeys and the myriads of birds that frequent 
them. As on the Canton river and in many other parts of China, 
there appear to be nearly as many people living on the water as on the 
land. On each side of the river are rows of floating habitations 
built on barges, or resting on strong rafts of bamboo, moored to 


the shore. Externally at least, these are the neatest and best of 


Siamese dwellings. Close up to these aquatic dwellings are 
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anchored the largest description of native vessels, among which, 
at the due season, are seen many junks of great size just arrived 
from China. At all times and seasons the face of the river 
presents a very busy, moving, animated scene ; small junks, boats, 
rafts, and canoes of all sizes and shapes pass to and fro, the 
boatmen singing out lustily as they propel them with their broad- 
bladed paddles. Many of these boats are shops, offering for sale 
fresh pork, dried fish, fruit, earthenware, ratans, comical hats 
made of split bamboo, native cloths, and the like. The itinerant 
venders hawk their several commodities, and cry them as in a 
European town. Not a few of the boats are tea-shops, furnished 
with a fire and an abundance of cups and saucers; and when 
any one on the river may want a cup of hot tea he hails one o. 
these craft. A great many of the moored boat-houses are occupied 
by Chinese traders, who deal in everything, and often make a 
striking display of goods in front of their floating shops. At the 
hour when Mr. Crawfurd first arrived at Bang-kok, among those 
who were in motion on the river, paddling the canoes, was a very 
large proportion of women and talapoins, these priests being 
readily distinguished by their shaven heads and yellow raiments. 
It was the hour in which the lazy, idolatrous, but lukewarm 
talapoins are wont to go begging—the only business in which 
they show any alacrity. As was once the case with our own 
Thames at. London, but in a much more extensive sense, the 
Menam at Bang-kok, with its tributaries and canals, is the one 
common highway ; for there are hardly any roads, even in the 
vicinity of the capital. The Siamese gentleman keeps his junk 
and canoe instead of his carriage and horses; the traveller takes 
to the river as the only means of making out his journey, and 
whatever produce, whatever goods are to be conveyed from one 
place to another are shipped on junks, rafts, or boats, and sent 
up or down the Menam. Mr. Neale describes, in a pleasant song 
as well as in lively prose, the pleasure of floating upon this magni- 
ficent sheet of water. 

Between river and land, there can be no doubt that the popula- 
tion of Bang-kok is immense ; but we are inclined to deduct very 
much from the estimate of M. Pallegoix, who sets it down.at four 
hundred and four thousand. He states that of this number only 
one hundred and twenty thousand are Siamese, that two hundred 
thousand are Chinese, paying taxes to government, and that the 
rest are Amanese, Kambogians, Peguans, Laos, Barmas, Malays, 
and Christians of divers nations, but only four thousand in all, 
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The city is completely insulated: it is surrounded with walls and 
battlements, flanked at certain distances by towers and battlements. 
Its name, Bang-kok, signifies “ Village of Wild Olives ;” but it 
is also styled the Gul Royal City, the City of Angels, The 
Beautiful, The Inexpugnable, &e. There is not a single wheel- 
carriage in the capital ; everybody goes in boats. 

The most remarkable buildings are the king’s palace and the 
royal pagodas. ‘The walled precincts of the palace are nearly a 
mile in circumference. Within this space are numerous detached 
edifices, as the king’s residence, the queen’s palace, the harem, 
the tribunal or supreme law court, a theatre, the royal library, 
an immense arsenal and armouries, houses or temples for the 
white elephants, stables for the common elephants and for horses, 
and mayazines or storehouses for all manner of commodities. A 
prodigious number of brass guns are mounted on the walls. ‘There 
is also a very magnificent detached temple, paved with sheets or 
plates of silver, and containing two statues of Buddha, one of 
which is said to be cut out of a single emerald, to be a palm in 
height, and to be worth (of course, for the material alone) a 
million of French francs, or about forty thousand pounds. 

M. Pallegoix describes the royal pagodas as being in a style 
of magnificence of which we have no idea in E “urope. ‘There are 
eleven within, and about twenty without the city walls; some of 
them are’ covered, both externally and internally, with the richest 
gilding, all made from the purest gold. ‘They all contain images 
of Buddha and other gigantic statues. They are a species of 
monastery, wherein are lodged four or five hundred talapoins, 
attended by eight hundred or a thousand boys or youths, Their 
apartments, or cells, are small detached buildings, part in wood, 
part in brick, and usually surrounded by little gardens, There 
are terraces, artificial mounds, ponds, summer-houses, and pro- 
menades, very much in the Chinese style. A grand hall serves 
as a church or preaching-place, but is very seldom used in that 
way; another contains the idol Buddha, and it is to this that the 
people resort on their festivals. From ten to a dozen small 
pyramids, covered with gilding or coated with brightly-coloured 
porcelain tiles, are irregularly distributed over the ground ; and 
there is always one lofty steeple or spire surmounted by 
golden or gilded swan. ‘This spire is characteristic of the archi- 
tecture of all these Indo-Chinese nations, and at the same time 
its most graceful feature: only slightly varied, you see it repeated 
in Kambogia and Anam on the one side, and in Pegu and Ava 
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on the other. The Siamese spire, terminating in a most slender 
line and sharp point, is often from two hundred feet to three 
hundred feet high. 

Though the land is crowded with priests and temples, the Siamese, 
like the Chinese, and their still nearer neighbours in Anam or 
Cochin-China, seem to have an almost total want of religious zeal, 
earnestness, and real devotion. ‘Their religion is but a ceremony, 
and a ceremony performed almost exclusively and entirely by the 
talapoins. The laity, if they pay due respect to the priests, bestow 
alms upon them, make them gifts, keep the prescribed holydays, 
and now and then visit the temples, imagine they fulfil every 
duty of their situation, and leave all spiritual concern to the priest- 
hood: that the balance may be equal, the priests are commanded 
to attend to none of the business, duties, or occupations of this 
world—they are to do nothing but beg; they are never to work ; 
they are to think only of Buddha and his celestial pabordinatel: 
In most other countries, and in nearly every religion, once a priest 
always a priest; not so, of necessity, in Siam: some enter for 
years, some for only a few months, and others are priests for only 
a few weeks, or even days. ‘The king himself will be a talapoin 
for two or three days, going about for alms. There is no limit 
as to age; and it appears that, whether young or old, a man may 
enter the priesthood whenever the whim takes him, and quit it 
whenever he chooses. But if a man be a husband and father, he 
must, before shaving his head and putting on the yellow dress, 
divorce his wife and provide for the maintenance of his family. 
On throwing off the yellow dress, he may take another wife or 
wives. Should he, however, return to the cloisters after having 
once quitted them, he is registered for life, no second return to 
the world being allowed. ‘Those are considered the most perfect 
in their calling who make the greatest show of stiffness, abstraction, 
and total indifference to all that passes around them. A perfect 
talapoin will:see a fellow-creature drop and die at his side, or a 
whole town in flames right before him, without betraying the 
slightest emotion. Secular persons, whatever be their rank, must 
make an obeisance to a talapoin on passing or meeting him; but 
the talapoin must on no account return the salutation, whether it 
be made by prince or peasant. Even parents and aged relations 
must bow reverentially to their own children and relatives when 
they have shaven heads and are dressed in yellow; but let that 
son or relative throw off his yellow garment, all this reverence 
ceases on the instant. Female Buddhists or priestesses are not 
VOL. III. 2M 
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unknown in China, and are exceedingly numerous in Thibet, 
Japan, and other countries where Buddhism prevails; there are 
none in Siam. Aged females, however, are permitted to retire 
to some of the monasteries, where separate cells are allotted to 
them, and where they perform menial services for the talapoins. 
‘These old women throng about the temples, and are exceedingly 
noisy beggars. 

In no country are the Buddhist doctrines and practices retained 
in their original state; but in Siam, Buddhism is perhaps more 
distorted, vulgarised, materialised, and degraded than in any other 
country except Anam and Burmah ; in fact it is scarcely Buddhism 
at all. Even the talapoins, who pretend to teach that the soul of 
one’s deceased father or mother may be in the body of an ox or 
a cow, a sheep, or a hog, both kill and eat all manner of animals, 
and nearly all sorts of created living things. That scrupulous 
care, that tender regard of animal life, found elsewhere, has no 
existence among the Siamese. Their priests, who are forbidden 
to drink wine or any fermented liquor, indulge to excess in ardent 
spirits, and all manner of strong drinks. In much the same way, 
they notoriously break all the commandments, being generally 
distinguished as great libertines, great liars, and very adroit 
thieves. Sad exemplars and teachers these, for an ignorant and 
benighted people, viciously inclined—as are by nature all the 
children of Adam! ‘They tell the poor people that there are 
twenty-two heavens and eight hells. After undergoing an indefi- 
nite number of transmigrations in the corporeal substance of beasts, 
birds, fishes, reptiles, every soul, in the end, must go either to one of 
these paradises, or to one of these places of torment. Their highest, 
brightest of heavens amounts to nothing more than a condition of 
dreamy indifference or perfect apathy. ‘Their infernal regions are 
filled with material horrors, tortures, and all imaginable punish- 
ments; and these form the appalling, revolting subjects of many 
of their temple and cloister pictures. The Siamese certainly do 
not believe in one Supreme Eternal God, the creator and governor 
of the universe. ‘These people,” says Father Loubere, one of 
the old missionaries, “are downright atheists, if ever there were 
any.” They say that the world was created by chance, and that 
it will be destroyed, reproduced, destroyed again, and again re- 
produced without end. They have no god greater than Buddha, 
and they believe that his power will expire in about five thousand 
years. They believe in the existence of a host of inferior tutelary 
gods, and nearly every grove, every fountain, nay, every spot, has 
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its own guardian divinity ; but these divinities are of very limited 
rank and power, having scarcely so much as the attributes of the 
spirits, fays, fairies, Pucks, or Robin Goodfellows, in which our 
rustics believed in the dark ages. 

This corrupt, stupid, gross priesthood tamely assists the sovereign 
in riveting the chains of slavery on the people: it has no effect 
whatever in restraining or balancing the kingly despotism, but on 
the contrary, it tends in every way to support and confirm that 
despotism. The sovereign is not the theoretical, but the real, 
acting, uncontrolled head of the church or the religion of the 
country. ‘The talapoins depend upon him for subsistence, as a 
word from his mouth to the people would stop the alms upon 
which the priests live. They depend entirely upon the sovereign 
for promotion in their order, and they have neither rank nor 
endowment independent of his will; they have no tie to unite 
their interests with those of the people—they are to be considered 
as a great standing army, ever ready to enforce obedience to a 
short-sighted, barbarous, cruel despot. 

Many of the pagodas seem to be as little enduring as a theatrical 
decoration. When fresh and new, they are frequently what 
M. Pallegoix describes, or they are at least very striking edifices ; 
but the buildings are never solid or durable. Although Bang-kok 
was little more than forty years old when visited by Mr. Crawfurd, 
many of its temples were already fallen to pieces; in the old 
capital, Yuthia, the splendid edifices described by Europeans at 
the end of the seventeenth century are now abandoned and in a 
state of ruin, the principal idols having been transported to the 
present seat of government. No funds can be securely left for the 
maintenance of the temples; there is no hereditary priesthood 
interested in their preservation, and in the eyes of the Siamese 
(as of various other eastern people) the great religious merit 
consists in building a temple, whereas there is little or none in 
repairing or keeping it up. A Siamese or Burmese grandee, if 
devoutly inclined, will erect a new edifice, but he will never think 
of restoring the temple erected by his father, however easy such 
restoration may be, Nothing can well be less reverential than 
the behaviour of the common people on the rare and irregular 
occasions on which they flock to the temples; they are noisy, 
clamorous and frolicsome ; at one moment prostrate before the 
idols, and in the next frisking and dancing about, or singing 
idle, loose songs. A man will coolly light his cigar or pipe at an 
incense-rod which a devotee has just placed as an offering before 
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the idol. ‘The women, unveiled, and very free in their manners, 
mix with the crowd; and Mr. Crawfurd was assured that the 
temples were frequent places of assignation. ‘They have no into- 
lerance, no fanaticism; their fault lies in the opposite direction, 
being a perfect indifferentism in religion. They will listen rather 
readily to the teacher of any creed; but the great difficulty is to 
awaken in them any reverential feeling, any glow of devotion, any 
deep or serious religious conviction. Phrenologists would say that 
they and their neighbours are remarkably devoid of the bump or 
organ of veneration. They have no attachment to their own 
superstitions; but although they have no decided aversion to 
Christianity, they seem to be very indifferent about it: it is, how- 
ever, to be hoped that persevering, well-directed efforts may effect 
their conversion. The Christian missionary may always obtain 
a hearing ; and it fortunately happens that the Siamese language 
is not difficult, and is characterised by great simplicity of grammatical 
structure. It is monosyllabic, like the Chinese, but bears no 
other resemblance to that very difficult language. A grammar 
has been very recently printed at Bang-kok by M. Pallegoix : 
it will be found very useful to any European desirous of 
studying Thai, or Siamese. ‘The volume contains some very 
curious specimens of native literature, and other interesting 
matters. 

The Siamese are descended from the Laos, who yet occupy in 
sovereignty the country in their rear, and the Laos are but a branch 
or offshoot of the Mongul race, which occupies so vast a portion 
of the globe. ‘The average height of the men does not exceed 
five feet two inches; but they are robustly made, and capable of 
enduring great fatigue. Their complexion is very dark, with an 
olive tinge: they may be easily mistaken for Chinese, from the 
southern portion of that empire. They do not tattoo themselves 
like their neighbours in Pegu and Burmah, but they have the 
same prejudice against white teeth: the blacker the teeth of a 
lady, the greater a beauty is she held to be; imdeed, jet black 
teeth are considered an indispensable element of the beautiful. The 
favourite hue is produced by rubbing the teeth from early infancy 
with a black powder of Chinese composition; but the tint is 
thought to be improved by their constant smoking of tobacco and 
chewing of betel. 

Like the Chinese, the Siamese gentlefolks pride themselves ver y 
much on the length of their finger-nails—nobody at Bang-kok can 
pretend to any gentility unless he can display nails as long as the 
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claws of a bird of prey. As cleanliness is not one of the national 
virtues, this usage has a very offensive appearance to a European 
stranger. 

“As for their dress,” says Father Loubere, “ they can scarcely 
be said to have any, for the common people merely hang a piece 
of cloth round their loins.’ Even the mandarins go barelegged 
and barefooted, and generally leave a good part of the body 
quite naked: both sexes wear fewer clothes than any other tole- 
rably civilized people in the East. Except by the grandees at 
certain court ceremonies, no turban or other head-covering is worn 
by either sex, the head being as bare as the feet. A man, when 
full-dressed, ought to have the whole hair of the head closely 
shaven, with the exception of a circle on the crown, about two 
inches in diameter, where the hair is allowed to remain; not to 
grow into a long tail like the Chinese, but to form a bristly tuft, 
the hair being clipt when about two inches long. As the process 
of shaving the head, however, is not very punctually performed, 
it commonly happens that the common hair of the head is an inch 
or two long, and the circle on the crown double that length; the 
whole, from its natural strength, staring and standing upright in 
a very whimsical and wild manner. Unlike most of their neigh- 
bours, the Siamese burn their dead; and, as with the Chinese, 
white is with them the colour of deep mourning. 

The Siamese call themselves Thai, that is, the free—the people 
par excellence in the enjoyment of freedom. On this head a recent 
missionary, writing in the ‘ Chinese Repository,’ says— 

“Tf ever a name was misapplied it is here ; for all the Siamese are born 
and die slaves of the prince and the great officers. After having toiled all 
day on the public roads they receive sometimes a little rice, sometimes 
hard blows. High and low they are all slaves of their king. But their 
slavery does not end here. Children are sold by their parents, wives are 
the slaves of their husbands, the common people are liable to be called 
upon at any time by the local officers for their services, while the officers 
and nobility have rendered their knees and elbows callous by their daily 
prostrations before his majesty, who may appropriately be named the 
master of a nation of slaves.” 

The government is, in fact, as despotic as the absence of all 
regal restraint and the constant presence of a co-operating supersti- 
tion can render it. ‘The Buddhism of the country inculcates the 
belief that the body of the king is sacred, as being the abode of 
a soul in the most advanced state of migration towards beatitude. 
On no account must his subjects ever presume to pronounce his 
name. ‘That name is never inserted or mentioned jn writing, and 
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is said to be known only to a very few of his head priests and 
courtiers. Indeed, Mr. Crawfurd very much doubted whether, in 
reality, the king had any other name than the formidable epithets 
or phrases under which he was usually mentioned, as “ Lord of the 
White Elephants,” “ Disposer of Heads,” “ Sacred Lord of Lives,” 
* Owner of All,” &c. No man must inquire after his majesty’s 
health, because, however sick his majesty may be, it is to be taken 
for granted that his majesty is, and must be, free from bodily 
infirmity. One must not speak of his feet, his hands, his mouth, 
his nose, or his ears, without prefixing the word “lordly,” or the 
word “ golden.” Thus, “ his lordly nose,” or his “golden nose,” his 
* golden feet,” or his “ lordly feet,” and so on. To be admitted into 
the royal presence, is to reach the * golden feet ;” if his majesty 
open his lips, it is the “ golden mouth ” that speaks; the king 
hears only through “ golden ears.’ 

The real splendour of the court now falls far short of the descrip- 
tions given by the missionaries in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries; and does not even equal those written by our envoy, 
Colonel Syme, at the end of the last and beginning of the present 
century. It is quite clear that all these Indo-Chinese nations have 
been rapidly declining these last two hundred and more years in 
civilization, wealth, population, and general prosperity. If the 
royal monopoly, which grasps every material thing, and the system 
of corvée, or forced labour, which binds every man, woman, and 
child (on call), to toil for the despotic sovereign, could but be re- 
moved, or even extensively moderated, the deserted lands might 
be again cultivated, and the exceedingly numerous, utterly ruined - 
towns and villages might gradually be rebuilt. But the govern- 
ment is despotic in all the force of the term ; and the talapoins, as 
we have seen, co-operate with the king in oppressing and im- 
poverishing the people. No native Siamese or tributary subject 
dares look the king in the face. When his majesty goes abroad, 
everybody throws himself flat on the earth; and should any man 
be so presumptuous as to raise his eyes to the golden countenance, 
he would run a great risk of having his eyes knocked out by 
the archers of the royal guard. Even in passing before the king’s 
palace every one must prostrate himself, aud knock his forehead on 
the ground ; those who go by the royal residence by water must 
uncover their heads and kneel in their boats; and the greatest of 
mandarins must lower their umbrellas under pain of being basti- 
nadoed, fustigated, and condemned to heavy fines. Besides 
rendering services whenever called upon, every male inhabit- 
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ant of the country is compelled to serve the state, or, rather, 
the king, full four months in every year. The whole population 
enrolled for service is divided into two equal divisions, called the 
division of the Right Hand, and the division of the Left: they are 
employed on every species of labour on government work, and are 
all bound to muster as soldiers whenever summoned. Every public 
officer, on his first admission to office, takes an oath of allegiance, 
which is repeated once in every three years. ‘The formula of this 
oath is described as horrible and awful, yet it has been taken every 
year by many thousands, to a long succession of sovereigns; and, 
in spite of the vow and the penalties thundered against perjury, 
insurrections and rebellions have been rather frequent, and not a 
few of the Siamese kings, or “ Disposers of Heads,” have been 
murdered by their subjects. 


SOP I PIP AADRAAR A 


COMING FROM CHURCH THROUGH THE 
CORN-FIELDS, 


On either side the golden corn is springing ; 
And, as we stroll along, 

In the still air the lark’s clear voice is singing 
Its heaven-directed song. 


The bending ears are whispering to the breezes 
Nature’s sweet secret things ; 
The butterfly is flittering where it pleases, 


On white or azure wings. 


Oh! sight more glorious in our fair creation— 
Type of the Son of God— 

Himself the Bread of Life, our soul’s salvation, 
Who once the corn-field trod. 


Carry your thoughts back to that Sabbath morning, 
When the Redeemer walked 

Through corn-fields radiant with His own adorning, 
And to His brethren talked. 


The self-same glorious sun that now is beaming 
Fell on the Saviour’s brow ; 

Rich words of wisdom from His lips came streaming— 
Would that we heard them now ! 


Would that His gracious presence might enlighten 
These dim, dull hearts of ours, 
Bidding the sunshine on our pathway brighten, 
And sweetening all the flowers. 
E. H, C. 
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MERCHANTS AND SHOPKEEPERS IN SYRIA. 


We buy our towels and sheeting, besides vast supplies of clothing 
for selves and family, of Howajah Latfallah, tudgar, or merchant, 
of the town of Bailan; and next door to this important individual 
resides Jacob the Duckangee, who supplies us with cheese and 
coffee, sugar and almonds, nuts and salt-fish, dried fruits and 
tobacco, soap and cayenne-pepper, and numerous other items 
which constitute the every-day demand for household consump- 
tion. 

We commence with our merchant, who lives in an extensive but 
very ancient building, the upper rooms of which serve to live in, 
whilst the whole of the lower apartments are devoted to traffic, 
serving as offices, warehouses, and lodgings for mules and muleteers. 
This Howajah Latfallah speculated in ruins to amass money, and it 
has proved to him anything but a ruinous speculation, which consti- 
tutes his trade a strange anomaly. Let us see: there are not less 
than two or three-and-twenty apartments upstairs, and as many on 
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the ground-floor ; the building embraces a large extent of ground, 
aud encloses an extensive square, which in fine weather serves to ac- 
commodate bale goods, and even camels; the entrance-door being 
once closed, the whole is at once firmly secured. It is true that 
the place has stood where it now stands for upwards of half a 
century, that for the last twenty years its beams have been peril- 
ously rickety, its stones crumbling away to dust, and covered with 
damp, rank weeds; that the lower rooms are rather damper than 
funeral vaults, and almost as unwholesome, whilst the upper ones 
lack in several instances doors and windows, and in some few 
apartments half the roof. Still, as these are trifles—light as air when 
Latfallah calls to mind that the total outlay was only a thousand 
piastres, and that he has lived there, come next summer, five-and- 
twenty years, in sickness and in health, in sorrow and in joy, with 
the loving helpmate of his life, and a considerable stock of little 
Latfallahs—so long as stone will remain upon stone, the house will 
be inhabited by our merchant or his descendants ; and when these 
fall down and are swept away, if they don’t crush the inmates by 
their fall, why the inmates will then think it high time to seek 
another tenement. ‘ Bokera Inshalla’’—“ to-morrow if it please 
God ”—may be considered as our merchant’s motto; he is a quiet, 
meagre, unassuming man, full of patience, and possessed of a humble 


voice and mien; never in a hurry about any one or anything. If 


an earthquake shakes the old fabric, as it not unoften does, he is 
sure to be the last person to seek refuge in the open space, having 
been three minutes at least collecting his scattered senses, and three 
minutes more gathering together his yellow slippers and his tobacco 
pouch, two indispensables to his comfort, the loss of which would 
incapacitate him for a week or ten days. In any other country, 
Latfallah would have been behindhand in everything, and very 
probably lived and died a pauper; in Syria, luckily for him, every 
other merchant is as dilatory as himself. They usually occupied 
three weeks or a fortnight in arranging the preliminaries of ¢ 
bargain ; and if at any time nervous excitement, irritation, or anxiety 
was permitted the least to ruffle the smooth current of our merchant’s 
everyday life, it was on these occasions sometimes perceptible. At 
this present writing, he is engaged upon a speculation, which he 
has turned over in his mind secretly and quietly for the last six 
years. Whenever other merchants have urged the matter upon his 
consideration, he has invariably replied “ Bokera Inshalla ;” and so 
to-morrow has expanded into weeks, weeks into fortnights, fortnights 
into months, months into years. And now that, finally, the matter 
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has come to a crisis, his notions as to the exact advantages to be 
gained by embarking upon this speculation are rather more con- 
fused than they were at first starting. 

Six long years ago a Trench merchant died at Alexandretta, 
and when his effects were brought to the hammer, it was found that 
amongst other odds and ends amassed, there were whole tons of 
horns—goats’ horns, antelope horns, horns of oxen and buffaloes. 
What he had intended to do with these, no native could form the 
slightest conception. Our merchant was amongst those who bid at 
the auction, and though as ignorant as his neighbours and country- 
men in general as to the exact purposes to which these horns were 
applicable in traffic, he wisely determined, at all risks, to buy them 
up ; for, argued he, European merchants have always got their eyes 
wide open to business, and the chances are that these very rub- 
bishly horns are worth their weight in distant European countries. 
Consequently, amidst the jeers and scoffs of his countrymen, he 
bought the rubbish, and loading sixteen camels with it, transported 
it into the interior, and had it safely warehoused in the dark 
room, immediately under. the merchant’s own bed-room—an act 
which called down the protest of Mrs. Latfallah, who bemoaned the 
loss of her shusband’s intellects, and perseveringly declared that 
the effluvia ascending from these said horns would be enough to 
breed a pestilence. In this, however, she was decidedly mistaken ; 
for ten years’ baking in the arid plains of Scanderoon had well 
seasoned the horns. There, however, they lie, a source of endless 
bickering between our merchant and his friends, and the theme of 
often and vague speculations and surmises to all the town and the 
surrounding villages. 

Sometimes the governor would send a miduight summons to the 
astounded and alarmed Latfallah, requesting to be instantly 
informed what treason was intended by the hoarding up of sharp- 
pointed horns, which might serve as dangerous, offensive weapons in 
case of tumult. A few bottles of agno vela for the governor, and 
a piastre or two bestowed upon the messenger, quieted affairs 
for the time being, and in the course of years the very existence of 
the horns had been forgotten by all parties, save the merchant’s 
immediate household. There they proved a perpetual source of 
bickering and angry annoyance. 

Was the baby teething, his tears and fretfulness were attributed 
to the horns; had the eldest daughter a bad cold, it originated 
from the same source of evil; but what was the most trying 
and stinging reproach to the merchant's conscience was, ouce when 
a terrible famine weighed heavily upon the land, and he found 
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himself forced to stint his wife and daughters of some few of the 
luxuries they had long been accustomed to. Then, indeed, the 
tumult rang loudly about his ears. The five hundred piastres he 
had expended in such rubbish might by this time have accumulated 
cent. by cent., and his wife and children have had no occasion of 
complaint. 

Such was hourly their loud-expressed opinion ; such, also, was 
the opinion of a few of Job’s comforters, who left their own business 
and affairs to drop in upon the merchant, three or four times during 
the twenty-four hours, and rate him soundly for his lack of 
forethought. 

But Latfallah bore up against these reproaches bravely. “‘ Bokera 
Inshalla,” was invariably his reply—* we shall see to-morrow.” 

Well, this to-morrow, like Christmas, was a long time anxiously 
looked forward to, and at length, after the lapse of six years, the 
Bokera had arrived. 

Somebody—no one knew who or what he was, though all were 
most anxious to acquire information—somebody had arrived at 
Bailan from some unheard-of country, ever so many thousand miles 
away, and, lodging at the house of ‘Latfallah for one single night, 
had acquired ‘infor mation relative to the long-hushed- -up hor 
speculation, and insisted immediately, the hour verging upon mid- 
night, upon inspecting them personally. After some hesitation and 
suspicion, the merchant procured a lantern, and ushered his guest 
into the family-vault-like apartment, where, with the eye of an 
ogre, he fell to amongst the horns, gazing closely at this one, 
flinging the other aside, placing a third upona shelf, and apparently, 
as the merchant's timid wife, who looked on from a safe distance, 
expressed herself, in search of some peculiarly decayed horns which 
might afford the ghoul an unnatural repast. 

Lamentations were intrusted to small children, and sent round 
to be communicated to neighbours and friends. Latfallah was 
worse than mad ; he had fallen into the power of some fin, or evil 
spirit, and under its influence they were both going to sup off the 
horns. Such was the purport of the bulletin issued by the mouths 
of some errand-boys. All the neighbours turned out with a vague 
suspicion of something awful; yet, too inquisitive to resist the 
temptation, they huddled together near the merchant’s outer door, 
just where they could see the merchant and the ghoul hovering 
over the horns, and with plenty of intervening space to give them 
a fair start, should the ghoul feel disposed to give them chase. 
Sitting down upon the stone bench under the: tottering gateway, 
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those that coud see least asked those in the best position what was 
going forward, and their answers elicited exclamations of alarm 
and surprise. 

One old Turk, who had a greater horror than all of anything 
bordering upon the unnatural, offered to bring his gun and knock 
over the merchant and the ghoul before they should commence 
their abominable midnight feast ; and news of this intention reach- 
ing Latfallah’s ears, occasioned that demure individual to display 
more alacrity than was ever witnessed before, even by his most 
bosom friends. 

“ What, shoot a milord! why the men are all mad or dreaming.” 
Then an explanation ensued ; when the astounding fact revealed 
itself that the stranger was no ghoul, but a travelling Croesus, who, 
having inspected the lot, had offered to purchase the long-neglected 
horns at a sum almost fabulous in the ears of the astounded 
multitude. 

The old Turk still persisted that the services of his gun would 
prove indispensable, for if what Latfallah stated were a fact, it was 
only a convincing proof that the stranger must be a dangerous 
lunatic, and consequently the sooner he was put out of the way the 
better for all parties: but being silenced by a majority he with- 
drew in disgust. 

Next day the whole town and all the surrounding villages were 
feverish with excitement and curiosity. Latfallah, tudgar, had 
actually been offered somewhere about seven thousand piastres for 
the rubbishly horns that had been dear at five hundred ; and, what 
was more, the stranger, who was well acquainted with Oriental 
customs, had deposited the requisite sum—experises for pipes and 
coffee included, with Hadji Apostoli, the Armenian banker, him- 
self leaving for Aleppo and Mosoul, and promising to return in 
the course of six weeks or two months, by which it was expected 
that the preliminaries for the bargain would have been duly gone 
through; for, as a matter of course, the moment Latfallah had 
an inkling of the merchant’s wishes, he stoutly protested that he 
had never entertained the slightest idea of parting with these valu- 
able horns at any cost—they possessed talismanic virtues, which 
were a mystery to everybody (including himself); and as a first 
preliminary to a long and arduous debate, he estimated their 
intrinsic value at about thirty thousand piastres, just sixty times 
more than they had cost. 

The purchaser, however, was satisfied that the merchant was 
open to bargaining, and having no time to bargain himself, had 
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deputed the already-alluded-to Armenian to transact the necessary 
business during his absence. Accordingly the next day business 
commenced ; and a sketch of this transaction will give our readers 
a very fair notion of how they manage mercantile matters in the 
East. 

Six o’clock came, and Latfallah was sitting in his balcony over 
the entrance doorway, smoking his early morning pipe, and sipping 
his small cup of bitter coffee. ‘The first bright rays of the sun 
gilded the mountain tops, and the air was refreshing and invigorat- 
ing; by-and-by the Armenian, apparently as though by chance, 
passed that way, and was invited to come upstairs and partake of 
a pipe; two minutes later a friend of both parties, a broker by 
trade, also apparently a casual passenger, received and accepted a 
like invitation ; the trio smoked intensely and spoke little ; presently 
the merchant removed his lips from his pipe and said, “* Our guest, 
the wealthy merchant, has left for Mosoul.” 

“Peace go with him,” muttered the other two. ‘Then all three 
smoked again, till the broker threw out a hint relative to the 
sanity of said departed guest, whereat the merchant tried to look 
fierce, and the Armenian smiled cunningly. 

“ He must have been rather out of his mind,” added this latter, 
“to think of offering a farthing’s value for those horns.” 

Hereupon the placid demeanour of our merchant seems rather 
rufiied ; he hints mysteriously at some wonderful hidden medicinal 
and magical properties possessed by said horns, the clue to 
which he is almost in possession of, but which he chooses for the 
present to keep a profound secret. A laugh is raised at the mer- 
chant’s expense, which terminates in a polite but rather angry 
debate, after which the disputants separate. The Armenian and 
the broker retire to their respective homes. ‘The merchant goes 
to his breakfast fully confident that the ice has been broken, and 
that an advantageous bargain will ultimately dispossess him of 
the long-despised, much-loathed cattle horns. 

Some how or other the wife seems suddenly to have changed her 
opinion relative to this filthy lumber, and suggests an iron padlock 
in addition to the old crazy bolts that heretofore but poorly pro- 
tected the merchant’s speculation ; ten minutes afterwards the only 
blacksmith in the town is busily at work securing the door, but his 
hammer creates not a greater clamour than the busy voices of the 
idle that throng the streets. 

After breakfast, the oldest camel-driver in the service of the 
merchant seats himself upon a large pack-saddle in the centre 
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of the yard, and volunteers a few suggestions to the inquisitive 
stragglers that throng the merchant’s gates, relative to the hidden 
intrinsic value of the horns in question. Some of these horns, 
according to his showing, belonged to antelopes that grazed upon 
the pleasant mounds in Eden, others belonged to fabulous monsters, 
and one of them was the property of the dragon slain by the 
warlike and chivalrous St.George. By the time he has concluded 
haranguing the multitude, what was yesterday spurned as filthy, 
useless matter, now becomes a centre of superstitious inquisitive- 
ness, Each man, according to his respective means, would willingly 
pay so much a head to handle and examine each one of these 
horns. 

By this time, however, the padlock is securely riveted to the 
door, and the merchant is great in mystery. The camel-driver’s 
version is soon spread over the town, gaining in marvellous points 
ach time it is retailed: this is a circumstance which occasions 
considerable annoyance to the Armenian and the broker, who 
endeavour to counteract the pernicious effects by circulating 
deprecatory tales relative to said horns, by which the emigrant 
traveller is metamorphosed into the waudering Jew, the merchant 
an unhappy victim subject to evil influences; and horrible myste- 
rious hints are thrown out to the effect that two singular hoofs 
and corresponding horns found amongst the bulk, were suspiciously 
similar to what is usually depicted as the property of an individual 
with whom honest men never wish to have any dealings. The 
multitude are poisoned by these inflammatory tales, and the rabble 
feel disposed to pull the merchant’s house about his ears. Here- 
abouts the Greek priest’s interference is resorted to ; long proces- 
sions with much incense and sprinkling of water cleanse the 
unhappy Latfallah from vague suspicions; the old priest anathe- 
matizes the founders and spreaders of evil, whereat the Armenian 
bishop grows furious and speaks loudly in open assemblies, winding 
up an inflammatory address with a suggestion that all things which 
in natural history or superstitious lore are depicted with horns, are 
either beasts, or worse than beasts. Thereat the civil authorities 
interfere ; a procession is formed, constituted of Greeks, Armenians, 
and Turks, who visit and inspect the bones, pronounce them a 
decided parcel of rubbish, and unanimously declare that the damp 
stench proceeding from said vault was enough to afflict any sane 
individual with dire suspicions of plague. The Armeuian, seizing 
upon this declaration, bribes the Quarantine authorities, and these 
latter threaten our friend the merchant with dreadful persecutions 
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if the bones are not immediately disposed of and the place cleared 
out. Latfallah, however, is too old a bird to be caught by chaff; he 
also enjoys the interest and friendship of certain influential Greek 
merchants, whose property he declares the horns to be, and procuring 
a letter to this effect from some consular dignitary in Aleppo, he 
snaps his finger at and sets his oppressors at defiance. 

None durst now meddle with the horns, which are distinctly 
under European protection. The Armenian is distracted at the 
failure of his schemes, and writes to Constantinople for a higher 
injunction to set aside the mandate of the Aleppo consul. 

Our friend the merchant, hearing of this, and fearing the results, 
gets up a fictitious .bargain of his own. Secretly he despatches 
couriers to a distant town, and a week afterwards a caravan of 
strangers, apparently wealthy merchants, descend at Latfallah’s. 
Next day the Armenian is frightened out of his wits by hearing 
that these people are thinking of purchasing the horns. He goes 
out after breakfast, and if he entertained any doubts in the matter, 
these are speedily dissolved, when he sees our merchant actually 
busily at work, weighing out the rubbish and stowing it in sacks 
ready to be carried away by the camels. 

No time is now to he lost: he rushes away for the broker, and 
then rushes back with him again; his turban is streaming in the 
air, his voice is husky, his eye full of dismay and sorrow as he 
calls loudly upon Latfallah to give precedence to his prior claim, 
and not part with another man’s commodities, or at least what he 
counts upon by all principles and promises made. 

Latfallah is very quiet over his pipe ; he shrugs his shoulders and 
shakes his head, and takes not any further notice of the incoherent 
ejaculation of the frightened and outwitted Armenian. 

Now commences the first act of the grand drama of eastern bar- 
gaining. One by one all that can be spared from their business 
drop in, pipe in hand, and seat themselves where and how they can ; 
some squat down upon the pack-saddles, others upon piles of fire- 
wood, some few upon the floor, whilst the more honoured visitors are 
favoured with benches and stools. The cadi, passing with a retinue 
of sycophants, pauses to inquire the motives for the people thus con- 
gregating, and warning them against any breach of the peace, sweeps 
on to the hall of justice, possibly speculating upon the feasibility of 
wringing a few bribes out of the parties most interested in the bar- 
gain; and when he is gone every one present lifts up his voice and 
protests against our merchant’s crying off his bargain with the 
Armenian banker. 
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“ Bargain! what bargain?” demurely inquires Latfallah ; “ wh 
Hadji Apostoli only laughed at my beard when he talked about 
the horns.” 

Hereupon the Armenian is very humble indeed, and calling 
aloud for the nearest coffeeshop-keeper, commands that ready 
official to serve all present with coffee and pipes at his expense. 
Mrs. Latfallah and her daughters are safely barricaded in the 
room above the warehouse ; but they peep through the windows 
without showing themselves, lending their ears, and even occasion- 
ally their voices, to the all-absorbing topic of dispute and contesta- 
tion. 

Latfallah is prevailed upon by the multitude to desist loading 
the horns, and the parties begin to treat. 

Suddenly the broker rushes up and seizes this quiet individual 
by the beard, and implores him, as he values that adornment of 
the human head, to listen with composure to the proposition he is 
about to make on behalf of the Armenian. Hereupon he offers 
just seven hundred piastres for the horns, when every one present 
is perfectly aware that seven thousand have been deposited for this 
especial purpose. 

A great tumult of voices hereupon arises : the camel-drivers set 
to fiercely packing more horns into more sacks; a fresh supply of 
coffee is ordered by a third individual ; and the Armenian bravely 
declares himself ready to pay one thousand five hundred silver 
piastres, all of which are ready to be handed over, and in proof of 
his assertion he shakes a large money-bag musically. 

Mrs. Latfallah is overcome by the sound, and warns her husband 
not to be too avaricious, to remember that they cost him only—— 

Hereabouts the rest of the sentence is drowned by the violent 
declamations of the husband and all the camel-drivers, which so 
frighten and intimidate the wife and daughters, that they immedi- 
ately envelop themselves in white sheets, and disappear into the 
public thoroughfares, whence they hurry on to the public bath, 
their only resort in times of sorrow and danger. 

‘Two or three more offers are made during the day, and as often 
disdainfully rejected ; the tumult is immense, and every hour adds 
fresh voices and spectators to the contest. Native travellers passing 
to and fro haul aside their horses, and, dismounting, mingle 
with the multitude. Finally the day draws to a close; the sacks 
have been filled and emptied at least a dozen times; the women 
have returned from the bath ; Latfallah’s supper is announced ready, 
and the yard is deserted by all, save a weary camel or two, which 
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are chewing the cud in the centre of a pile of merchandize. ‘The 
highest offer made that day has amounted to perhaps two thousand 
piastres. 

So, day after day, they assemble and dispute and scream, and get 
angry and smoke pipes, and fill sacks and empty them again, till a 
month expires, and the merchant has reached the liberal sum of two 
thousand five hundred piastres. 

Six weeks or two months generally bring the compact to a close ; 
but there is as much noise and disturbance about the difference of 
an odd piastre as there were about some thousands. © Not less than 
twenty brokers and go-betweens have found constant employment, 
and now these combined forces strive mightily to make one party 
cede a few paras, or the other add the requisite sum. Sometimes, ex- 
hausted and wearied out by the obstinacy of the parties bargaining, 
the brokers subscribe amongst themselves, and contribute the 
necessary fractions requisite to close the compact. Then comes the 
grand day of final settlement. All Bailan, men, women, and 
children, occupy housetops, terraces, and other commanding posi- 
tions to witness this. Music celebrates the ceremonial ; ten brokers 
seize upon the willing Armenian, who nevertheless endeavours to 
disentangle himself and drag in an opposite direction ; ten others 
seize upon the meagre Latfallah, and drag him boisterously toward 
the approaching banker ; their hands are forced into each others’ 
clasp, and then, amidst the shouting and approbation of the specta- 
tors, the compact is duly sealed; the merchant receives hia seven 
thousand piastres, the banker loads the assortment of horns, and, 
acting under due instruction, ships them by the first vessel bound 
for Great Britain. And so, amidst merrymaking and rejoicings, 
all parties are contented ; the brokers pocket their fees, the coffee- 
house-keepers reap a rich harvest, and the poor are fed gratuitously 
both by the Armenian (who pockets somewhere about ten per 
cent.), and by our friend Latfallah, tudgar, 

Some two years after this transaction, we step into the little shop 
of Jacob, the duckangee, who has been prospering quietly and 
slowly in his small way, and feels quite as happy and as contented 
as his wealthier neighbour, Latfallah, who in this interval has 
turned his seven thousand piastres over and over again, till they 
have mounted up nearly to three times that amount. Latfallah, 
however, patronizes Jacob, supplying him with occasional loans of 
money, or filling his shop with whole batches of European merchan- 
dize, upon all of which Jacob is allowed a fair share of profit. At 
this present moment of visiting him, his shop is more than usually 
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abundantly supplied, so much so that he cannot find room in it for 
the accustomed seats for customers, a circumstance which rather 
amoys him: on the present occasion, however, we speedily set his 
mind at ease on this score, a bag of rice serves capitally as a seat 
for a friend, whilst we ourselves recline within the airy limits of a 
large wicker-basket, half full of salt-fish and, uncut tobacco. 
Never mind the smell, there’s plenty of garlic and onions hanging 
in festoons over head to counteract these, and these in their turn 
are counteracted by spice, saffron, cedar-wood, citrons, new shoes, 
turmeric, and other ingredients, which constitute our shopkeeper’s 
very heterogeneous stock-in-trade. In the corner is a small pile of 
cotton, laid upon which, and swathed in fine linen, we see Jacob’s 
youthful son and heir, supported on either side by huge jars of 
honey, and bekmaize, into all of which the hopeful progeny not 
unfrequently dips his fingers and thumbs during his wakeful 
hours. ‘This may in a measure account for the annoying swarms of 
flies that infest Jacob’s shop, and in particular that part of the 
shop where the child is asleep. 

Amongst other things, Jacob is a dealer in combs and glue, 
besides knives and forks, with horn-manufactured handles. ‘These 
things hourly pass through his hands, are a small source of revenue 
to hin, a staple commodity of trade, and constitute what for the 
last ten years has come within the immediate grasp of his weak 
and incomprehensive mind ; yet never, not even for a moment, has 
he paused to consider what ingredients constitute certain manu- 
factured goods, or how or from what other things in his possession 
are shaped, cut, extracted, or formed. Great, therefore, is his un- 
feigned surprise when, seizing upon a common comb, we hint, that 
very possibly that very article, in common with the knives’ handles 
and glue before alluded to, have been extracted and made from 
that mass of. unshapely horns, about which there was such a noise 
some few years back, and which our friend Latfallah, tudgar, sup- 
posed he had gained a bargain. 

Luckily for ourselves aud Jacob, the word of an Englishman has 
a great reputation, even in Syria, for undeviating truthfulness ; con- 
sequently he stares earnestly to see that we are not making game 
of him, and being satisfied on this score, resorts to that brief 
Lingua Franca monosyllable, Parola,” which is tantamount to 
“On your word of honour.” 

“Parola” is our speedy reply ; and then we endeavour to unravel to 
the astounded shopkeeper, just so much as we can recollect of the 
various purposes to which horns in general are applicable, winding 
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up with a gentle hint at hartshorn ; the efficacy of which, as a remedy 
to sprains, Jacob has personally experienced on more than onc 
occasion when he has slipped and sprained his ankle in the 
abominable streets of Bailan. 

That day, somehow or other, his custom increases; the first 
market gardener that passes his shop is regaled with a pipe and 
coffee at Jacob’s expense, whilst this latter pours into his attentive 
ears the marvellous history of a small-tooth comb, which he holds 
up to view. ‘The gardener has a clear and distinct recollection of 
Latfallah’s horn speculation, and out of sheer curiosity purchases 
a comb, paying twenty paras for the same. Being a man of some 
reflection, this worthy immediately begins to surmise that if so 
small a thing costs twenty paras, the conjoint produce of all those 
sacks of horns must be immense indeed. ‘These speculations are 
entered into loudly, and gradually attract a mob round the shop, 
those farthest, and out of hearing, being most anxious to ascertain 
what is the matter. 

“What does he say was made of those nasty horns?” inquires 
one old lady who is rather hard of hearing. 

“Why all the sugar that comes from Frankistan,” shouts an 
officious barber, and great is the horror of the old lady thereat ; 
by-and-by, however, they all come to have an inkling of the fact. 
Customers flock by shoals to Jacob’s shop. But those who purchase 
eatables are very particular in their inquiries as to the ingredients 
that constitute various compositions. Cheese is dreadfully ; at a dis- 
count; for, in addition to a suspicion of old horns being an ingre- 
dient, somebody had spread a report that all European cheeses were 
made of pigs’ milk, so that the Turks held the said cheese in the 
greatest abhorrence. ‘To make amends for these, however, Jacob 
sold off all his stock of combs and knives and forks; glue, too, was 
in great demand; so that when he went home at night, carrying 
the son and heir under one arm, and the day’s earnings in the other 
hand, people remarked that the size of the bag kept rapidly 
increasing, and its contents as rapidly augmenting. 

There was not much to be seen inside of Jacob’s private house, 
for it consisted of only one room, in which the familycooked, ate, slept, 
and did everything; but there was a little garden, where Jacob 
and his friends sat out in a summer’s evening, and then passers-by 


noted unmistakable signs of increasing opulence. The mouth- 


pieces of the pipes, and the gold and silver ornaments of the 

narghelies, to say nothing of the rich filigree coffee finfans and 

coflee-pot, all these spoke of increasing wealth ; then the butcher 
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and other tradesmen found Jacob a better customer than before» 
and Mrs. Jacob came out in astonishingly gay silks: besides all 
these, it was remarked by neighbours that Jacob had more than 
one large strong green painted wooden box, which opened and shut 
to the loud jingling of bells, and all these were reputed to be 
crammed full of gold pieces, all the earnings of the reputation brought 
to his shop by those once-despised and neglected horns. Mean- 
while Latfallah, learning the uses to which horns were applicable, 
took to calculations, and summing up the results, sickened and 
died, from disappointment and vain regrets; he calculated that 
every horn would have produced half-a-dozen combs, or the whole 
mass somewhere about 300,000, which, selling at half a piastre, 
made a sum of 150,000 piastres, exclusive of expenses for freight 
and manufacturing. This broke old Latfallah’s miserly heart: his 
daughters were grown up and married, his sons had also settled 
in life and married, and the old partuer of his joys and sorrows had 
preceded him by some months to the grave. 

So the tottering old Greek priest buried the merchant, and that 
night a heavy storm of wind levelled his old totterimg house to 
the earth. Since then the ruins have been all cleared away. A 
neat little house, surrounded by fruit-trees and flowers, occupies tlie 
site, and on alighting at the gate we inquire and find that this is 
now the property of Jacob, the duckangee. 


LETTERS FROM ALABAMA,.—No. XII. 


October 10th. 


‘ne manners of these Southerners differ a good deal from those 
of their more calculating compatriots, the Yankees of the north 
and east. In many respects the diversity is to the advantage of 
the former; there isa bold gallant bearing, a frank free cordiality, 
and a generous, almost boundless hospitality, in the southern 
planter, which are pleasing. But the abiding thought that “the 
people,” as being the source of law, are therefore above law, which 
is deep-seated throughout this land of “ free institutions,” is much 
more frequently made operative in the south than in the north. 
Hfere “every man is his own law-maker and law-breaker, judge, 
jury, and exccutioner.”’* 


. ‘ f : : 1) os 

* Not long ago a travelling menagerie arrived at the neighbouring village ; 
the proprietor, in some way or other, offended an overseer, who called 
together a few of his companions, and rolled the caravans over, down a steep 
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The darkest side of the Southerner is his quarrelsomeness, and 
recklessness of human life. The terrible bowie-knife is ever ready 
to be drawn, and it és drawn and used too, on the slightest provo- 
cation. Duels are fought with this horrible weapon, in which the 
combatants are almost “chopped to pieces; or with the no less fatal, 
but less shocking, rifle, perhaps within pistol-distance. 

Slavery, doubtless, helps to brutalize the character by familiar- 
izing the mind with the infliction of human suffering. If an English 
butcher is not fitted to serve on a jury, an American slave-owner 
is not less incompetent to appreciate what is due to man. I had 
intended to give you some particulars of the working of ‘the 
domestic institution,” for I have witnessed some of its horrors; but 
I will not allow my pen to trace much of this, especially as you 
may learn it from other sources. I am obliged to be very cautious, 
not only in expressing any sympathy with the slaves, but even in 
manifesting anything like curiosity to know their condition, for 
there is a very stern jealousy of a stranger’s interference on these 
points. 

Still, facts will ooze out: in confidential conversation I have 
heard things not generally known, even here, which are truly 
dreadful. Instruments of torture, devised with diabolical ingenuity, 
are said to be secretly used by planters of the highest standing, for 
the punishment of refractory negroes; devices which I dare not 
describe by letter. It is but right, however, to say, that these 
practices were told me with expressions of reprobation. 

Floggings of fifty or a hundred lashes, with a stout cowhide 
whip, are frequent, especially at this season of cotton-picking—the 
most trying time of the year for the negroes. The work is severe, 
and the quantity demanded as the day’s task often proves short 
when weighed at night, in which case the lash is pretty ‘surely 
applied. Desertion is, therefore, more common at this season : 
the chance of a poor wretch’ s escape, through a thousand miles of 
hostile country, without funds, without friends, without knowledge 
of geography,—every white man he sees his enemy, ipso facto, and 
his colour betraying him to all,—is small indeed; yet such is the 
pressure of the bitter yoke, that it is constantly attempted. 


ravine. The iron cages of the beasts were scattered on every hand: 
fortunately they were too strong to give way, or these forests might have 
become stocked with lions and tigers, in addition to bears and 
panthers. The cries and howlings of the wild beasts are said to have 
been fearful, 
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It is to counteract this tendency to desertion that the patrol 
system has been devised. ‘The young men of a given neighbour- 
hood enrol themselves in a band, and scour the country by night, 
taking the duty in turns, to arrest every negro who is abroad with- 
out a written pass. Armed parties frequently go in pursuit of 
runaways, who are shot down relentlessly if they oppose, or refuse 
to surrender. The patrols are allowed this power, not indeed by 
law, but by public opinion. 

The aid of trained dogs is also used in the pursuit of runaways. 
Bloodhounds, of high breeding and of great ferocity, are taught to 
follow the human trail in this manner. A negro is sent into the 
woods, and told to climb up into a tree; when sufficient time has 
been allowed him, the hound is set on the scent, and is soon at the 
foot of the tree, which he will not leave till the party come up and 
release the poor slave. If any accident prevent him from mounting 
the tree in time, his life will probably pay the forfeit ; for these 
ferocious dogs not unfrequently kill their victims. 

The grand occupation of autumn is cotton-picking. It com- 
menced in early fields more than a month ago, is now far advanced, 
and by the end of this month will be pretty nearly over, I have 
already spoken of the beauty of the cotton-plant when in full 
blossom ; scarcely less beautiful is the appearance of a field of 
cotton at this season, when the produce is ripe. The fine dark- 
green foliage is relieved by the bunches of downy cotton of the 
purest white, bearing a curious resemblance to a meadow on which 
a light shower of snow has just fallen. 

The pods open chiefly during the night. If one is opened by 
force, the cotton-fibres are found to be so closely packed into a 
hard dirty-white mass, as scarcely to be recognised, and no 
manipulation will make them assume a downy appearance. When 
the capsules, which are three or occasionally four celled, burst 
naturally, the cotton springs out, and swells to four or five times 
the bulk of the pod, assuming the most beautiful softness, and the 
most delicate whiteness, and forming three oval bunches of snowy 
down, each about as large as a hen’s egg. As soon as the sun has 
exhaled the dew, these are fit for picking ; and the night’s opening 
should be picked if possible on the next day, or it will be lost. 

In the evening the negroes, men, women, and children, bring 
in the produce of their picking, in large deep baskets, to the gin- 
house, when the overseer weighs each one’s lot. As every negro 
has an allotted task, differing according to the ability of the 
individual, it is a matter of anxiety to see whether this is accom- 
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plished or not; if it falls short, the whip may pretty certainly be 
expected, especially if the overseer is a rigorous disciplinarian. 
The cries of the poor wretches proceeding nightly from the gin- 
house, “Oh! Mas’r! Pray, Mas’r!” the low plaintive tones of the 
men, and the shriller wails of the women and children, are very 
painful to- hear. ; 

The cotton has now to undergo a very interesting process. In 
the picking, the workpeople pull out the whole bunch from the pod, 
and drop it into the basket. If we examine one of these bunches, 
we shall see that it consists of several oval sceds densely clothed 
with fine long white hairs, which are the cotton. In the variety chiefly 
grown here, the seeds are black, but are covered with a very short 
underclothing of green silky down, among the bases of the white 
fibres. The latter adhere to the seed with considerable force, but 
must of course be removed before they are fit for the manufacturer, 
This separation of the fibre from the seed is accomplished by an 
effective and ingenious machine, the cotton-gin. 

The following description will give you an idea of this valuable 
machine, and of its operation. 

The hopper is a long box, with one side perpendicular and the 
other diagonal: the latter is of iron bars about an inch wide, and 
set with interstices about one-eighth of an inch apart, and the 
angle at the bottom is not closed, but allows a narrow admission 
into a box below. Behind the slope of the hopper are two 
cylinders running the whole length, and revolving in the frame- 
work of the machine. One cylinder is of solid wood, and carries 
some fifty or more circular saws of sheet iron, a foot in diameter, 
so fixed that the teeth enter a little way into the hopper between 
the sloping bars. 

The cotton is thrown into the hopper from above, and the wheel 
which communicates motion to the cylinders is set going by means 
of mules. The teeth of the saws now catch hold of the fibres, and 
drag them through the interstices ; but as these are too narrow to 
allow the seeds to pass, the fibres are separated, and the naked 
seeds fall down through the crevice at the bottom. ‘The teeth of 
the saws come forth loaded with the cotton fibre, which are taken 
off by the action of the second cylinder, This is a hollow drum, 
the surface of which is covered with brushes, and being made to 
revolve with a greater rapidity than the saws, and in the opposite 
direction, the cotton is brushed off, and falls in downy lightness 
and purity into a receiver below. With such a machine as this, 
one man will clear three hundred pounds of cotton ina day. The 
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seeds are thrown in heaps, that fermentation may destroy the ger- 
minating principle, and are then used as manure. 

The cotton is packed into bales for exportation by the aid of 
powerful screws. The bale is put within a strong frame, around 
which the open mouth is firmly fastened. When the bag is so 
full that you think not another handful can be received, a 
pile of cotton nearly equal in height to the whole length of the bale 
is laid on the top, and by the force of the jack-screw is gradually 
pressed down into the bale. 

One of the children lately found on a leaf of dog-wood a most 
singular caterpillar. It is about an inch in length, somewhat five- 
sided, the back flat, truncate at each end; the head invisible when 
at rest, being drawn into the body, so that I had to turn it over a 
great many times before I could distinguish head from tail, which 
at last 1 did only by catching sight of the six little white feet ; for 
it has no prolegs, but the whole under part, except near the head, 
is soft and fleshy, and clings with its whole surface to the ground, 
moving with a sort of undulation in crawling like the belly of a 
slug, except that it is dry, and not slimy. The middle of the body 
is velvety green, bordered with white, and having on the centre 
of the back a white ring surrounding a brown centre: each end of 
the body is of the same reddish-brown hue. It has four fleshy 
horns, one at each corner of tne green on the back, which are 
studded with sharp hairs radiating in every direction; outside 
these, at both ends, are shorter horns similarly armed, and a row 
of similar armed projections, but of lighter colour, defends each 
side. When the hand. touches these spines, a sting is felt exactly 
like that of a nettle, but of greater smart, which continues for 
about an hour. By this stinging the boys discovered it; but on 
my being told of it, I disbelieved it, till | was convinced by actual 
experiment, repeated more than once. It crawls slowly. 1 subse- 
quently obtained another of these larva, on the leaves of a sassafras 
bush ; it is doubtless that of some butterfly or moth, but I did not 
succeed in rearing either individual. 

The same urticating property is possessed by the caterpillar of 
the Corn Emperor (Saturnia Jo), This is of far superior size, 
being longer than my little finger, and as thick ; its ground colour 
is very pale bluish-green, with a white band bounded by crimson 
lines running down each side, in which are the spiracles; between 
the prolegs are on each segment a pair of red, triangular network 
spots. Every segment has six tubercles, which sting on the 
slightest touch, like:a nettle, causing a little red tumour, with con- 
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siderable pain: those segments which do not bear the prolegs, 
have eight bundles of spines; these spines are of a yellower green 
than the body. 

Mobile, Dec. 31st. 

I ate my Christmas dinner on board the steamer, on my voyage 
down the Alabama river, partaking of a turkey that would be 
considered something remarkable in Leadenhall market. It 
weighed eighteen pounds when trussed for the spit; and if we 
allow for the feathers and quills, the head, the viscera, and the 
feet, this sturdy gobbler could not have been much less than five- 
and-twenty pounds,—a tolerable weight for a bird ! 

The voyage from the upper country occupied two days and one 
night,—about the same period as my ascending passage in thie 
spring, notwithstanding the force of the current, which, when the 
river is straitened by the beetling cliffs of some narrow gorge, is 
powerful and rapid. But considerable delay was caused by our 
stoppages to take in cargo, for we were laden at length, almost to 
the very water’s edge, with cotton. Down rushed the bales along 
the slippery planks in quick succession, as soon as the steamer 
came beneath the slide, an interesting spectacle from the impetus 
which they acquired in the descent, especially in the more pre- 
cipitous stations. I looked with pleasure on the magnificent 
scenery of the heights; I had seen the celebrated gorges of the 
Hudson, to which these of the Alabama bear much resemblance. 
There is something very romantic in sailing, or rather shooting, 
along between lofty precipices of rock, crowned with woods at the 
summit. One such strait we passed through just at sunrise; the 
glassy water, our vessel, and everything near, still involved in 
deepest shadow ; the grey, discoloured limestone towering up on 
each side; while the trees, and just a streak on the topmost edge 
of one cliff, were bathed in golden light from the newly-risen 
sun. 

To-morrow, if all be well, 1 expect to sail for England, the dear 
home to which, in all my wanderings, my heart ever turns. I 
have, in fact, said adieu to the land, having taken my place on board 
a large cotton ship, which is now in the bay, some fifteen or twenty 
miles from from the city. 

I have been amused by observing the crew stowing the cargo. 
After what I said of the way in which the cotton is screwed into the 
bales, you would suppose that these were incapable of further com- 
pression. But it is not so. When the stowed bales in the hold are 
in contact with the upper deck, another layer has to be forced in 
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This is effected, bale by bale, by powerful jack-screws worked by 
four men. When you see the end of a bale set against a crevice, 
into which you could scarcely push a thin board, you think it 
impossible that it can ever get in; and, indeed, the operation is 
very slow, but the screw is continually turned, and the bale does 
generally insinuate itself. 


The men keep the most perfect time by means of their songs. 
These ditties, though nearly meaningless, have much music in 
them, and as all join in the perpetually-recurring chorus, a rough 
harmony is produced, by no means unpleasing. I think the leader 
improvises the words, of which the following is a specimen; he 
singing one line alone, and the whole then giving the chorus, which 
is repeated without change at every line, till the general chorus 
concludes the stanza :— 


“| think I hear the black cock say, 

Fire the ringo, fire away ! 

They shot so hard, I could not stay ; 
Fire the ringo! fire away! 

So I spread my wings, and flew away ; 
Fire the ringo! &e. 

I took my flight and ran away ; 
Fire, &e. 

All the way to Canaday ; 
Fire, &e, 

To Canaday, to Canaday, 
Fire, &e. 

All the way to Canaday. 
Ringo! ringo! blaze away! 
Fire the ringo! fire away !” 


Sometimes the poet varied the subject by substituting political 
for zoological allusions. ‘The victory over the British at New 
Orleans—that favourite theme with all Americans—was chosen. 
Thus :— 


“*Gin'ral Jackson gain’d the day ; 
Fire the ringo, &c. 
At New Orleans he won the day ; 
Fire the ringo, fire away !” 

But I have done. The pilot waits for this letter, The low 
shore of Mobile Point is hardly visible from the cabin windows ; 
the breeze comes fresh and cool off the land; the green water is 
curling and frothing under the rudder. Adieu! 





SOME GLIMPSES OF HENRY MARTYN. 


CAWNPORE, THE Scenr OF Henny Marryn’s Larovrs, 


Tue curiosity which prompts us to search out and to treasure up 
even the most fragmentary anecdotes of any one whom we 
especially admire, appears to be natural to man. Nor ought 
this curiosity, to know the great and the good as intimately as 
we can, to be repressed, when it is properly directed. Unhappily, 
those whom the world calls great, are often little indeed when 
measured by a just standard; for in His judgment, who cannot 
err, goodness and greatness are indissolubly linked together. 
But the history of the world furnishes noble examples of profound 
piety associated with brilliant talent; and one of the greatest 
of these truly great men, was the well-known Henry Martyn. 
Some additional and deeply-interesting notices of this eminent 
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missionary have recently been laid before the world, and. from 
these we propose to make some extracts—slightly altered and 
condensed. We are indebted for them to the well-known authoress, 
Mrs. Sherwood. 

I perfectly remember the figure of that simple-hearted and 
holy young man, when he entered our budgerow. He was dressed 
in white, and lenleed very pale; which, however, was nothing 
singular in India. His hair, a light brown, was raised from his 
forehead, which was a remarkably-fine one. His features were 
not regular, but the expression was so luminous, so intellectual, 
so affectionate, so beaming with Divine charity, that no one could 
have looked at them and thought of their shape or form—the 
out-beaming of his soul would absorb the attention of every 
observer. There was & very decided air, too, of the gentleman 
about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners which, from his 
extreme attention to all minute civilities, might seem almost in- 
consistent with the general bent of his thoughts to the most 
serious subjects. He was as remarkable for ease as for cheer- 
fulness. I had no anticipation of his subsequent distinction; and 
if I anticipated it little, he, I am sure, anticipated it less; for 
he was one of the humblest of men, He invited us to visit him 
at his quarters at Dinapore, and we agreed to accept his invita- 
tion the next day. His house was destitute of every comfort, 
though he had multitudes of people about him. After breakfast, 
he had family prayers, which he commenced by singing a hymn. 
Ite had a rich, deep voice, and a fine taste for vocal music. 
After singing he read a chapter, explained parts of it, and prayed 
extempore. Afterwards, he withdrew to his studies and trans- 
lations. ‘The evening was finished with another hymn, scripture 
reading, and prayers. The conversion of the natives, and the 
building up of the kingdom of Christ, were the great objects for 
which alone Henry Martyn seemed to exist then, and for which, 
indeed, he died. He was one of the very few persons whom [ 
have ever met, who appeared never to be drawn away from one 
leading and prevailing object of interest; and that object was 
the promotion of religion. He did not appear like one who 
felt the necessity of contending with the world, and denying 
himself its delights; but rather as one unconscious of the exist- 
ence of any attractions in it, or of any delights which were worthy 
of his notice. When he relaxed from his labours, it was to play 
and laugh like an innocent, happy child, more especially if 
children were present to play and laugh with him. 
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‘The following extract gives us another glimpse of this devoted 
missionary :—When Mr. Martyn lost the worst symptoms of his 
illness, he used to sing a great deal. He had an uncommonly- 
fine voice, and a fine ear; he could sing many chants, and a 
very great variety of hymns and psalms. He would insist upon 
it that I should sing with him, and he taught me many tunes; 
and when fatigued himself, he made me sit by his couch and 
practise these hymns. He would listen to my singing, which 
was ‘altogether very unscientific, for hours together; and he was 
constantly requiring me to go on, even when I was tired, Again 
—Mr, Martyn’s school of native boys, had proceeded prosperously 
during the cold season, and he had brought it nearer to himself; 
whilst he filled his domain with Moonshces, Pundits, and native 
Christians, and all sorts of odd people: ‘some of whom, when he 
left Cawnpore, he added to his brother Corrie’s establishment, 
and a few he bequeathed to us, Another of his works at 
Cawnpore, during the late cold season, had been to collect and 
to preach to the Yogees and Fakeers; who, under a thin veil of 
superstition, are thieves, rogues, and murderers—the very vilest 
of the vile. Every Sunday evening the gates of his compound 
were opened, aud every one admitted who chose to come. Some- 
times Mr. Martyn’s garden contained as many as five hundred 
of these people. ‘These devotees—says our informant, referring, 
as we suppose, to the actual hearers of Mr. Martyn—are young 
and old, male and female, bloated and wizened, tall and short, 
athletic and feeble; some clothed with abominable rags, some 
nearly without clothes, some plastered with mud and cowdung ; 
others with matted, uncombed locks, streaming down to their 
heels; others with heads bald or scabby; every countenance 
being hard and fixed, as it were, by the continual indulgence of 
bad passions—their features having become exaggerated, and 
the lips blackened with tobacco, or blood-red with the juice of 
the henna. Besides these, there were some especial monsters. 
One little man, with shrivelled body and large head, resembled 
a gigantic frog; another—a very large man—had his ribs and 
face bones traced with white chalk, and looked like a moving 
skeleton, as he approached. Another had his arm fixed above 
his head, and the nail of his thumb piercing through the palm of 
his hand. 

Mr. Martyn was most carefully watched ; and had he attempted 
anything which could have been represented to be an attack upon 
the religion of these poor people, he would -certainly have been 
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ordered to collect them no more. Had he excited them to make 
any noise or tumult, he would, undoubtedly, have incurred the 
same reproof. He was, therefore, compelled to be very careful, 
and he kept much to discussions on the moral law. He went 
over the ten commandments with them. Though he used the 
greatest caution he was often interrupted with groans, hissings, 
cursings, blasphemies, and threats. 

We often went to hear the addresses of Mr. Martyn to the 
assembly: of mendicants. On these occasions we had to make 
our way through a dense crowd, with a temperature often rising 
above ninty-two, whilst the sun poured its burning rays upon us, 
through a lurid haze of dust. Frightful were the objects which 
usually met our eyes in this crowd, so many monstrous and 
diseased limbs and hideous faces were displayed before us, and 
pushed forward for our inspection, that I have often been led to 
the platform with my eyes shut. On reaching it I was surrounded 
by our own people, and yet even there I scarcely dared to look 
about me. I still imagine that I hear the calm, distinct, and 
musical tones of Henry Martyn, as he stood, raised above the 
people, and endeavoured to convince the unbelievers that their 
works condemned them all, by showing the purity of the Divine 
law, and that this was the case of every man, so that a Saviour 
was needed, who was both willing and able to redeem them. 
From time to time low murmurs and curses would arise in the 
distance, and then roll forward till they became so loud as to 
drown the voice of this devoted man. Hissings and fierce cries 
were the general conclusion of these outbursts. But when the 
storm passed away, again might he be heard going on where he 
had left off, in the same calm, steadfast tone, as if he could not 
be irritated by the interruption. Mr. Martyn assisted in giving 
each person his pice, after the address was concluded ; and when 
he withdrew to his bungalow, I have seen him drop, almost faint- 
ing, on a sofa, for he had, as he often said, a slow inflammation 
burning in his chest. 

We learn, on the authority of Henry Martyn himself, that his 
congregation was not restricted, on one occasion at the least, to 
the above class of men; for in a letter to his friend Corrie—sub- 
sequently Bishop of Madras—after stating that his congregation 
was about seven hundred, he goes on to say, that he was told 
they were not all poor; and he adds, “hundreds of them are 
working people—among them was a whole row of Brahmins.” 
He also speaks elsewhere of murmurs of applause, so we must 
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not conclude that he met with nothing but opposition. Indeed 
his biographer writes, “‘ By degrees, tumultuous applauses were 
succeeded by pertinent remarks, or were lost in a serious and 
pensive silence, and the impression he conveys of the reception of 
these discourses seems to be much more favourable than that which 
Mrs. Sherwood received, so that perhaps one has erred in one 
direction, and the other in the opposite. Or possibly, and perhaps 
not unnaturally, a female might mistake tumultuous applause for 
disapproval.” 

On the Sunday before Mr. Martyn left Cawnpore, the church 
was opened, and the bell sounded for the first time over this 
land of darkness. The church was crowded, and there was the 
band of our regiment to lead the singing and the chanting. 
Sergeant Clarke—our Sergeant Clarke—had been appointed 
clerk ; and there he sat under the desk in his red coat. 
Mr. Corrie read prayers, and Mr. Martyn preached. That was 
a day never to be forgotten. Those only who have been for 
some years in a place where there never has been public worship, 
can have any idea of the fearful effect of its absence. From his 
first arrival at the station, Mr. Martyn had been labouring to 
effect the purpose which he then saw accomplished. He was 
permitted to address the congregation once, and then he was 
summoned to depart. Alas! he was known to be even then in a 
most dangerous state of health, either burnt within by slow inflam- 
mation, which gave a flush to his cheek, or pale as death. 

On this occasion, the bright glow prevailed—a brilliant light 
shone from his eyes—he was filled with hope and joy; he saw 
the dawn of better things, he thought, at Cawnpore ; and most 
eloquent, earnest, and affectionate was his address to the con- 
gregation. Our usual party accompanied him back to his bun- 
galow, where he sank, as he often did, nearly fainting, on a sofa 
in the hall. He soon revived a little, and called us all about him 
to sing. It was then that we sang to him that sweet hymn which 
begins thus :— 

“Oh, God! our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come ; 


Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 


We all dined together, and then returned with our little ones 
to enjoy some rest and quiet; but when the sun began to descend 
to the horizon, we again went over to Mr. Martyn’s ,bungalow, 
to hear his last address to the Fakeers. It was one of those 
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sickly, hazy, burning evenings, which 1 have before described ; 
and the scene was precisely such an one as I have recounted 
above. Mr. Martyn nearly fainted again after this effort, and 
when he got to his house, with his friends about him, he told us 
that he was afraid he had not been the means of doing the 
smallest good to any one of the strange people, whom he had 
thus so often addressed. On the Monday, our beloved friend 
went to his boats which lay at the Ghaut, nearest the bungalow ; 
but in the cool of the evening, whilst Miss Corrie and myself 
were taking the air in our tonjons, he came after us on horse- 
back. There was a gentle sadness in his aspect, as he accom- 
panied me home, and Miss Corrie came also. Once again we 
all supped together, and united in one last hymn, We were 
all low, very, very low! we could never expect to behold again 
that face which we then saw—to hear again that voice, or to be 
again elevated and instructed by that conversation. It was im- 
possible to hope that he would survive the fatigue of such a 
journey as he meditated. 

' We must now take a final glimpse of this gifted scholar, and 
self-denying labourer for the good of his fellow-men. From the 
time Mr. Martyn left our house, he was in the constant habit 
of supping with us two or three times a-week, and he used to come 
on horseback with the Sais running by his side. He sat on his 
horse as if he was not quite aware that he was on horseback, 
and he generally wore his coat as if it were falling from his 
shoulders. When he dismounted, his favourite place was in the 
verandah with a book, till we came in from our airing. When 
we returned, many a sweet and Jung discourse we had, whilst 
waiting for our dinner or supper. Mr, Martyn often looked up 
to the starry heavens, and spoke of those glorious worlds of which 
we know so little now, but of which we hope to know so much 
hereafter. Mr. Martyn’s conversation was always upon subjects 
of general and never-ceasing interest. Neither the gossip nor 
even the politics, much less the gains and losses of this present 
time, seemed to enter into his thoughts, so that his society had 
a perpetual influence in elevating the minds of his hearers, and 
filling them with ideas to dwell upon when alone. 

The grave of Henry Martyn was recently visited, but it was 
long before it could be identified; for it was deeply imbedded in 
soil and weeds, ‘These were cleared away, and the stone, with its 
inscription, was laid open to view. But though forgotten by 
man, the eye of God has ever shone brightly upon the resting- 
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place of this noble-hearted missionary; and the time, we trust, 
will come, when those amongst whom he sleeps will adorn his 
grave with mementoes of reverence and love. Meanwhile it will 
be a disgrace to us to suffer so sacred a spot tobe thus dis- 
honoured, and the present time appears to be especially favourable 
for wiping away this blot upon our Christianity. For amongst 
those whose memory should be dear to the universal church, 


Henry Martyn is assuredly worthy of especial remembrance, and 
of peculiar honour. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNALS OF AN OLD 
TRAVELLER. 


GEESE—DESTRUCTIVE VERMIN+-CARP OF ENORMOUS SIZE— 
THE GLANIS, ETC. 


Tbrahim’s Farm in the Plain of Brusa.—Our host, not satisfied 
with the wild geese he shoots or ensnares in the winter months, 
has a splendid flock of tame geese—large birds (larger, I think, 
than those in England), rather active on the wing, and beautifully 


white and clean. We often watch them at their careful toilet, and 
see how they aid one another in removing the specks of mud or 
other dirt which they occasionally contract in the bog near the 
banks of the river, which runs from the lake of Dudakli into the 
Lufar. At the dawn of day, when they betake themselves to 
the green common, they always wake us with their cackling ; to- 
wards sunset, when they return (without any driving or superin- 
tendence) towards the farm-buildings, they treat us with another 
concert ; and their music is often renewed (when we could well 
dispense with it) in the stillest hours of the night. Ibrahim—like 
the rest of the Turks, and his other neighbours, the Greeks—not 
only treasures up their down and feathers, but kills, cooks, and eats 
these birds. One of the best dishes with which he regales us is a 
young goose, baked in the oven, and served up on a capacious tin 
platter, garnished and surrounded with chestnuts, roasted, boiled, 
or stewed in milk. 

I could never quite understand how the poor goose got so bad a 
name. “ Improbus Anser !’* says Virgil, as if in a passion at 
the bird. Columella, the ancient writer on Agriculture, calls the 
goose a troublesome, destructive bird, and quotes that still more 


* Georgies, lib. i, v. 119. 
VOL. III. 20 
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ancient writer, Celsus, in support of his opinions. Palladius re- 
peats the charges, and adds that both the grazing and the droppings 
of the goose are very injurious to the fields and meadows they 
frequent. I remember being told by country-people in Kent, and 
in other parts of England, that the droppings of geese burned up 
the grass, and that no manure was so bad; and yet in those same 
places I saw the grass growing beautifully on the commons where 
the geese did most congregate. 

I believe that there never has been in England a prejudice against 
roast goose; yet there are countries where the flesh of the bird 
is strictly proscribed as food. In the Roman States, and in all 
the south of Italy, where (among the very poor) I have seen the 
flesh of wolves, and even the large black snakes of the. country 
consumed as food, the goose is never admitted to the table, nor in 
any way cooked or eaten. I could never trace the origin of this 
curious prejudice in regions where the birds abound. ‘True, 
geese once rendered a most important service to the citizens of 
Rome, and the deed has been recorded, by Livy and others, in all 
the pomp and dignity of Latin history. 

A Roman antiquarian once told me, that ever since the memo- 
rable night when the geese ‘saved the Capitol from the Gauls they 
had been held as sacred birds. But this will not hold; the popular 
feeling is one of aversion, and not of reverence. The peasants, 
who will not eat them, treat the geese with very little respect, and 
at times with great barbarity, roughly stripping them, while alive, 
of their quills, to sell for pens, and of their feathers to put into 
cushions and pillows. So strong is the aversion, that I have 
known a Neapolitan cook run the risk of losing a good place rather 
than cook a goose for an English family, who wanted one on 
Michaelmas-day. At Naples, the Feast of St. Michael is kept as 
a great holiday; but it is Michaelmas without goose. In that 
kingdom I never saw goose-flesh upon table or platter. 

Through another prejudice, which is almost universally spread, 
the goose is called a stupid, dull bird, and adopted as the very 
emblem or synonym of stupidity. 1 wish that those who gave 
origin to the calumny could only have seen Ibrahim’s geese here at 
Dudakli! There is no keeping barn-door fowls, or any other kind 
of poultry. ‘The swamps in front of the little village swarm with 
water-rats of rare size and voracity. On a moonlight night we 
can see them come up from the side of the river in troops, and go 
prowling about the houses and into the farmyards in search of 
food ; the neighbouring woods, thickets, marshes, and the very 
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holes in the rocks, send out other light skirmishers in the shape of 
polecats, wild cats, stoats, weasels, and the like; while from the 
Katerli mountains, close at the back of the village, there is a 
nightly descent of jackals, foxes, and other cunning beasts of 
prey. Itis the same—or, if anything, rather worse—over at our 
head-quarters in the hamlet of Hadji-Haivat, on the opposite side 
of the plain, at the foot of Mount Olympus. There, our very in- 
genious host has vainly tried all manner of schemes to get up 
and preserve a poultry-yard. A little sooner or later the rapa- 
vious animals, the cunning and nimble vermin, have eaten up his 
last chicken and duckling, in spite of his stone walls and other 

enclosures. But Ibrahim’s geese (brave and sagacious people that 
they are!) manage to keep their ground pretty well against all 
these nocturnal ‘foes, Ibrahim, and his brother Halil, are quite 
sure that they post sentries at night, for they are never caught 
napping. On the approach of an enemy they form into a compact 
dense phalanx ; the outward birds presenting their strong bills to the 
assailants, and all of them hissing with might and main. If hardly 
pressed, they rise on the wing, and make so loud a noise that it 
is sure to call out Ibrahim or Halil to the rescue, when their 
assailants either take to the mountain or fly across the plain. 
Thus, our host rarely loses even a gosling, for the geese, in forming 
square, treat their young as the French did their savants’ in 
Egypt, they place them in the midst of the square. 

I cannot believe in the stupidity of any living thing. To 
every creature the Almighty Creator has given instincts and 
habits suitable to its formation, and a formation nicely adapted to 
its instincts and habits. He has assigned to each its proper 
element, and its proper range for food and enjoyment; and the 
very humblest, in its own way, is endowed with a marvellous 
instinct. 

We are very unsuccessful in our attempts at fishing the lake. 
In all this country there is no tackle to be found. We have 
looked in vain for a rod, line, or hook; nor is there a fishing- 
net in all the plain of Brusa. Except in the Lake of Nicwa and 
the Lake of Apollonia, I never saw carp at all approaching the 
size of those in the small, quiet lake of Dudakli. Their dimensions 
are really enormous. One taken this summer is said to have 
weighed more than one hundred pounds English. We see them 
every fine evening disporting themselves on the surface of the 
water, bounding, rolling, and tumbling, like so many porpoises at 
sea. Hardly any of his indolent neighbours ever look to the lake 
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as a source for supplying their larder ; which, alas! is very insuf- 
ficiently stocked; but the enterprising Ibrahim and his brother 
now and then kill a carp by spearing him, or shooting him with a 
fowling-piece. They have even made a canoe by hollowing out the 
inside of a tree; but this is a very unsteady, unsafe embarkation, 
having no keel, and oversetting rather frequently. There is 
another fish, called the Glanis, which attains to a great size, though 
far short of that of the gigantic carp. It is more like a very thick 
ponderous eel than any other fish. It is caught in great numbers 
in the Lake of Apollonia, and by the colony of fishing Cossacks in 
the Lake of Magnass. It is sold over the country both fresh and 
salted. We have eaten of it both ways, and find it light, delicate, 
and nutritious, without any oiliness. ‘The flesh is beautifully white 
and firm. A specimen we weighed in the town of Apollonia was 
about thirty of our pounds, and the Greek who had caught it told 
us that there were larger ones in the lake. 

In the little river, and in the Lufar, we sometimes see fine spe- 
cimens of trout, speckled as if with burnished gold; but these 
proceed rather from the clear rapid streams which issue from the 
flanks of Olympus than from the lake of Dudakli. They appear 
to be very seldom disturbed, no Turk in the plain knowing how to 
angle for them. Nearly every resource which Nature or a 
bountiful Providence has placed at their very doors is almost 
equally neglected by these indolent, retrograding people, who are 
literally half-starving in the midst of the means of abundance. 


THE IVY WREATH. 


It is not gloomy—brightly play 

The sunbeams on its glossy green, 
And softly on it sleeps the ray 

Of moonlight, all serene. 


It changes not as seasons flow, 
In changeful, silent course along ; 
Spring finds it verdant, leaves it so,— 
It outlives summer’s song. 


Autumn no wan or russet stain 
Upon its fadeless glory flings ; 
And winter o’er it sweeps in vain 
With tempest on its wings. 
Mrs. HEMANS. 
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ABsEoKutA, a town of Yoruba, its origin, 
472; fiercely attacked by an army of 
Dahomians, 472; the inhabitants twice 
defeat the enemy, 472, 473; visited by 
commander Forbes, 473. 

Abeds, foot-messengers in the East, 371; 
description of one, 373. 

Aber waterfall, account of a visit to, 107. 

Absorption of heat dependent on colour, 
aa. 

Adam the only man excused from the 
venalties of minority, 416. 

Adjai, anative of Yoruba, formerly a 
slave, now a missionary, his adventures, 
473, 474. 

Africa, climate of, 66; perils of its 
desert, 80. 

Aiton, Mr., his curatorship at Kew, 49. 

Alabama, letters from, 20, 120, 219, 323, 
452, 548. 

Albinos in Siam, 264. 

Albret, Henry d’, his eccentric character, 
182, 

Alengon, duke of, sce the party of the 
Politicals and Malcontents, 423; im- 
ae by his mother, and released 

by the king, 434; joins the prince of 
Condé, 436; his appanage, 436; his 
death a pretext for the designs of the 
League, 439. 

Alexander, the emperor, his treatment of 
Poland, 517. 

Alexandretta, postal arrangements of, 372. 

America, its ente 78. 

American fur-trade, 449. 

‘American Gleanings :’ 
Cherokee Indians, 277. 

Amville, marshal d’, his reception of 
deputies from the States of Blois, 438 ; 
submits to the royal authority, 438. 

* Ancient London, 31, 210. 

Anjou, Henry duke of, chosen king of 
Poland, 433. See Henry IJ. of France. 

Ants, their economy 295. 

Araucaria, or Norfolk Island pine, 171 ; 
value of its fruit to the Indians, 171. 

Arctic ocean, its area, 255. 

Ascetics, Hindoo, 62. 

Asher, in Africa, 83. 

Asilus, its great strength, 226. 

Aspect, its influence on climate, 70; 
illustrated, 71. 

Atlantic ocean, its area, 255. 

Atmosphere, influence of its state on 
climate, 75. 


the Creek and 


August, in several languages synonymou 
with harvest, 290, note. 

Augustine, St., missionary college, at 
Canterbury, account of, 237. 

Aum, supreme deity of the Hindoos, 58. 

‘Authors and Booksellers,’ 114, 412, 
519.—Correspondence of Dryden and 
Tonson, 114; epigram on William III., 
115; dealings of Pope and Lintot, 
116; Dr. Johnson and Osborne, 117; 
Scott’s estimate of * the trade,” 118; 
his misplaced reliance on Constable, 
118; Campbell, 118; Lockhart’s ac- 
count of ‘the Czar’’ Constable, 119 ; 
improved understanding between 
authors and publishers, 119; this, how- 
ever, not unvarying, 412; Paley’s 
opinion of unbroken matrimonial con- 
cord, 412; sensitivenes of authors, 412; 
Constable and his swans, 412; sale of 
Crabbe’s works to Mr. Murray, 413; 
rejection of works which on publication 
obtain immediate popularity — the 
‘ Rejected Addresses,’ 413; Cobbett’s 
first literary adventure, 414; his im- 
provement on the half-profit plan, 415 ; 
opinions of Johnson and Goldsmith on 
the subject of writing for profit, 415; 
Henry ‘faylor on the value of money, 
415; miseries of an entire dependence 
on authorship—Charles Lamb’s advice 
on the subject, 416; complaints of 
authors against publishers—Chaucer, 
519; Prior, 520; Caxton and the earl 
of Rivers, 520; Fuller, 521; John 
Williams the publisher, 521; purchase 
of copyright, 521; publishing by sub- 
scription—Dryden, Pope, Prior, 522; 
labours of Southey, 523. 

Autumn, notes on, 290. 

Avignon, visit to, during an inundation 
of the Rhone, 227. 

Ball-chafer, and its employment, 25. 

Bananas, and their fruit, 311. 

Bang-kok, capital of Siam, notice of, 526- 
528. 

Banks, sir Joseph, introduces the 
Hydrangea hortensis to Kew, 49. 

Banksias, notice of, 167. 

Banner-peas, 128. 

Banyan-trees, their great age and size, 
307. 

Bar, confederation of, its object, 317, 

Bargain, mode of conducting a, in the 
East, 549. 
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Bartholomew, St., massacre of, 186; its 
influence in demoralizing the people, 
435. 

Batchki-Serai, Catherine IT. at, 176. 

Baya, nest of the, 159. 

Bearn, prince of: see 
France. 

Bears, their depredations in corn-fields, 
326; mode of destroying them, 326; 
their fondness for pork, 327; curious 
rencontre with a bear, 327. 

Bees, wild, mode of taking their nests in 
Alabama, 120; economy of the humble- 
bee, 294; of the honey-bee, 296. 

Beetles, peculiarity of some, 26; proof 
of great strength in an individual, 27 ; 
the click beetle, 223. 

Berezov, in Siberia, its inhabitants, and 
their customs, 475, 

Bermondsey, the site of a royal palace, 
32; account of the manor in Doomsday 
Book, 32; derivation of the name, 35; 
ancient buildings near, 36. 

Bermondsey Priory, its foundation, erec- 
tion into an abbey, and surrender, 33 ; 
remains of, 33; eminent and historical 
personages associated with its memory, 
33-35. 

Birds, curiosities in their nests, 159; not 
hybernating, 298; their migration, 
299; partial migration, 301; associa- 
tion in flocks, 303 ; habit of some birds 
to remove their young from impending 
danger, 383 ; their instinct affected by 
the operations of man, 384. 

Black drink of Creek Indians, 279, note. 

* Blind Girl’s Lament,’ 535. 

Blois, first States of, 437. 

Bloodhounds used to pursue runaway 
slaves in America, 550. 

Bonana starling, nest of, 161. 

Booksellers: see Authors 
scllers. 

Bourbon, Charles cardinal of, chosen b 
the League as next heir to Henry ih 
of France, 439; reasons attributed to 
him for consenting to the nomination, 
440; concurs in the rebellious mani- 
festo of the League, 442. 

Bowie-knife, its frequent use in the 
southern states of America, 549. 

Boys, refuge and rearing for, 150, 280. 

Bradley, Dr., astronomer royal, his ob- 
servations at Kew, 44; original entry 
of his first observation, 45; his dis- 
covery of the aberration of the fixed 
stars, 45. 

Brahma, the Hindoo deity, 58. 

Brahmanism, curiosities of, 57. 

Bristol Channel, wrecks in, 365. 

Buddh, or Buddha, 59. 

Buddhism, modification of, in Siam, 530, 
533. 

Buffalo, the Siamese, 265. 

Butterflies, 27, 28, 124, 223, 224, 297, 323, 
324; transformation of a specimen of 
the black-and-orange butterfly, 124-126. 

Calabash, its usefulness, 470. 

Campbell, Thomas, his reason for pro- 
posing the health of Bonaparte, 118. 


and Book- 


Henry IV. of | 
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Camphor-tree, notice of, 173, 
Canterbury, memorials of, 237. 


Captains, classification of, at Alex- 


andretta, 379. 

Carlos di Sessa, his appeal to Philip II., 
181. 

Carp, enormous, in the East, 563. 

Casimir (John, Casimir Vasa), king of 
Poland, his war with the Cossacks, 91 ; 


loses Warsaw, Little Poland, and 
Lithuania, 92; signs the act of con- 
federation of the Tyszowg¢e, 92; forms 
an alliance with Denmark, 93; abdi- 
cates, and becomes abbée of St. Germain 
des Prés, 93. 

Castes, Hindoo, 61; evil influence of the 
institution, 62. 

Casuarinas, notice of, 168. 

Catalpa, description of the, 30. 

Catherine II. at Perekop, 175; her 
danger at Batchki-Serai, 176 ; her visit 
to Inkermann, 177; and to Sevastopol, 
178; her atrocious conduct towards 
Poland, 316-323. 

Catherine de Medicis, instigates the 
assassination of Coligny, 185; obtains 
the consent of Charles 1X., 186; in- 
stances of her vengeance, 434; her 
perfidy, 436. 

Caxton, his supply of an omission in lord 
Rivers’ ‘ Dictes,’ 520. 

Cedar of Lebanon, question of its identity 
with the deodar, 174. 


| Chafer, the, 223. 


Character, a man’s, compared to his 
shadow, 503. 

Charles IX. of France, his marriage, 182 ; 
his duplicity, 182, 184, 185; orders the 
St. Bartholomew massacre, 186; fires 
on the crowd, 187; imprisons the king 
of Navarre and the prince of Conde, 
187; attempts to excuse his conduct, 
188; his character, 190; his remorse, 
190; his miserable death, 191. 

Charles XII. of Sweden invades Poland, 
94, 

Charles Gustavus of Sweden invades 
Poland, 92 ; his successes, 92 ; defeated 
in Denmark, 93. 

Charlemagne, tradition concerning, 315. 

Chaucer, his complaints of his publisher, 
519. 

Chelifer, an insect parasite, 226. 

Cherokee Indians, notice of, 278. 

Cherry, wild, its attractions to the wood- 
pecker, 24. 

China-tree, 23. 

‘Christmas in Egypt,’ 504. 

Christmas customs in Siberia, 477. 

Classification, importance of correct, 
456; social, in Siberia, 476. 

Clement XIV., pope, suppresses the 
Jesuits, 320; his suspicious death, 320. 

‘Climate and Scenery of the South 
Coast :’ causes of climate, 65. 

Coast-lines, length of, 255. 

Cobbett, William, his first literary ad- 
venture and its profit, 414; sums 
memnwed by him for other early works, 
415, 











Cock-lane ghost, story of, 212-214. 

Coffee, method of roasting, atthe Victual- 
ling-yard, Stonehouse, 249. 

Coleridge, bishop, his connexion with St. 
Augustine’s missionary college, Canter- 
bury, 242, 

Coligny, admiral de, his marriage, 184 ; 
attempt to assassinate him, 185 ; mur- 
dered during the St. Bartholomew, and 
indignities offered to his corpse, 186 ; 
his memory persecuted, 187 ; his death 
foretold, 187. 

Colour of bodies influences their absorb- 
ent power, 71; of the soil influences 
its climate, 71. 

Combinations less efficient than indivi- 
duals for discovery, 363. 

Comfrey, notice of the plant, 127. 

‘ Coming from Church through the Corn- 
fields,’ 511. 

Condé, prince of, his marriage, 185; his 
imprisonment and recantation, 187; is 
allotted the government of Picardy, 
436; receives and defies the deputics 
from the States of Blois, 438. 

Confidence, mutual, its influence in 
reformatory training, 285. 

Constable the bookseller, his claim to 
the title of “the Czar” well founded, 
119; his five swans, 412. 

Conventual churches in London, temp. 
Henry II., list of, 39. 

Conversation, its requirements, 19. 

Cookery, importance of, in Siberia, 476. 

Copyright, purchase of, 521. 

Corvée, system of, in Siam, 534. 

Cossacks, revolt of, 91; their successes 
against Casimir, 91. 

Cotton-picking, 550; clearing, 
packing, 552; stowing, 553. 

Cotton-plant, its cultivation, 222. 

Crabbe, the poet, negotiation for the sale 

of his works, 413, 
Creek Indians, account of, 277. 
Crimea, visit of Catherine II. to, 175. 
Crow, habits of the, 98. 

‘ Curiosities of Brahmanism,’ 57. 

‘Curiosities in the Nests of Birds, 159. 

‘ Curiosities of the Sea,’ 255. ~ 

Currents of the ocean, 256; under-cur- 
rents, 257. 
Dates, deposits of, in the Sahara, 81. 

Dauber (an hymenopterous insect), mode 
of building its nest, and its proceedings 
when interrupted, 457-459; substitu- 

tion of a phial, 460. 

Death of an infant, verses on, 50. 

Deodar, question of its identity with 
the cedar of Lebanon, 174. 

Desert, perils of travellers in, 80. 

‘Dictes or Sayengis of the Philoso- 
phres,’ omission in the work, 520. 

‘ Dinner, A, at Inkermann Seventy Years 
ago,’ 175. 

Discoveries, important, generally due to 
individuals rather than to combina- 
tions, 363. 

Docwra, prior, St. John’s Gate rebuilt 
by, 211. 

Donum, in Henry LI.’s reign, 36. 


551; 
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Doomsday Book, account of Bermondsey 
manor from, 32. 

Dryandras, notice of, 167. 

Dryden, his correspondence with Tonson, 
114, 115. 

Duck, Stephen, his popularity as a 
preacher, 48. 

Early rising, blessings of, 249; Peter the 
Great’s saying on, 249. 

Edible birds’-nests,"162. 

Edict of Poitiers, 438. 

Egypt, Christmas-day in, 504. 

Elephant, the Siamese, harmless in 
troops, dangerous when solitary, 261 ; 
its mode of travelling, 261; the white 
elephant, why an object of veneration, 
262; honours paid it, 263, 264; its 
lodging, 263, 

Eucalyptus genus, trees of the, their 
gigantic size, 172, 173. 

‘ Evening Cloud, The,’ 346. 

‘ Farewell,’ 56. 

Felinska, Madame, her account of the 
town of Berezov, in Siberia, and its 
inhabitants, 475. 

Fellatahs, miseries caused by them, 469 ; 
number of slaves held by a chief, 470. 

Fersen, Russian general, joins in the 
siege of Warsaw, 322; defeats 
Kosciusko, 323. 

Fig-trees, a peculiarity of the genus, 306 ; 
the cultivated fig, 309; the New 
Holland fig, 309; delicious flavour of 
the fig, 456. 

Fish eaten raw in Siberia, 478. 

Fish-hawk, its nest, 162. 

Flamingo, its nest, 163. 

Flowers of autumn, 290, 291. 

Forth, firth of, wrecks in, 365. 

Fortune, Mr., his description of a Chinese 
ice-house, 244. 

‘Founder, The, of Virginia,’ 461. 

Frederick II. of Prussia, his share in the 
first partition of Poland, 319; proposes 
an alliance, and approves of the con- 
stitution of 1791, 320; invades Dantzic 
and Thorn, and joins Russia in over- 
turning the constitution, 321; his 
share in the second partition, 322; 
unites his army to that of Russia 
without declaring war, 322; Besieges 
Warsaw, and compelled to retire, 322. 

Frederick the Magnanimous, elector of 
Saxony, his war with the emperor in 
support of the reformed religion, 149 ; 
condemned to death, but pardoned on 
account of his fortitude, 149. 

Frederick the Wise, elector of Saxony, 
his support of Luther, 148. 

Frogs, hybernation of, 297. 

Fruits, Siamese, their excellence, 525. 

Fuller, Pr., his complaints of his pub- 
blisher, 521. 

Funeral ceremonies in Siberia, 479. 

‘ Fur-trade, The, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, with a Glance at the 
American and Russian Trade,’ 445, 

Futurity, taxes laid on, 149. 

Gamboge, a Siamese production, 526, 

Ganges, origin of, 60. 
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German watchman’s song, 288. 

Glanis, a fish so called, 564. 

Glass, tinted, its use in conservatories, 
304. 

Glow-worms, used to illumine the nests 
of birds, 161. 

Gods, Hindoo, their num bers, 60. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, his opinion on the 
subject of paid authorship, 415. 

Goose, prejudices against the bird—its 
character for stupidity not deserved, 
561-563. 

Gourd, its uses in Alabama, 219. 

Grakle, the purple, nest of, 162. 

Gregory XIII. (pope), his negotiation 
with the League, 440. 

Grevilleas, notice of, 168. 

Grosbeak, the pensile, nest of, 160. 

Gryllus, description of a species of, 122- 
124. 

Guava, the fruit, 312. 

Guerin-Méneville, M., his investiga- 
tions into the habits of the wheat-fly 
and its parasites, 54, 55. . 

Guise, Henry, duke of, at the St. Bar- 
tholomew massacre, 186, 187; why 
called the Balafré, 436; compared to 
Judas Maccabeus, 437 ; acknowledged 
chief of the League, 437 ; his intended 
usurpation, 437; his proposals to the 
cardinal cf Bourbon, 439; reccives 
apension from Philip II. of Spain, 442 ; 
advantages derived by him through 
the treaty of Nemours, 448; his 
reasons for notdethroning Henry III., 
443 ; fears for his safety, 444. 

Gulf-stream, its course, 257. 

Gull, economy of the, 100. 

Gum-trees, notice of, 172, 221, 222. 

Gunfleet Sands, wrecks on, 365. 

Hakeas, notice of, 167. 

Hartlepool, wrecks off, 365, 

Harvest-time, a night-scene in, 292. 

Henry II., his charter to the city of Lon- 
don, 37. 

Henry VIII., his letter to the elector 
Frederick the Wise, 148. 

Henry III. of France resigns the sceptre 
of Poland on the death of Charles IX., 
434; his first act on his accession, 
434; his character, 434; his ignominious 
retreat from the siege of Livron, 435; 
his pitiable position, 437; refuses the 
demands of the League at the States of 
Blois, 437; sends deputies to the 
Reformers and Politicals, 438 ; becomes 
chief of the League, 438; his incon- 
sistency, 439; his assassination pro- 
posed by the League, 441; exhorts the 
king of Navarre to recant, 441; replies 
by a proclamation to the manifesto of 
the League, 442; signs the treaty ot 
Nemours, 443; reasons for not de- 
throning him, 443. 

Henry LV. of France, his birth and child- 
hood, 182; his person and manners de- 
scribed in his youth, 183; his marriage, 
185; imprisoned after the St. Bartho- 
lomew, 187; recants, 188; present at 
the death of Charles IX., 190; im- 


prisoned by Catherine de Medicis and 
released by Henry III., 484;  re- 
ceives deputies from the States of Blois, 
438 ; accepts the edict of Poitiers, 438 ; 
determination of the League to exclude 
him from the succession, 439; excom- 
municated by Sixtus V., 441; hesitates 
as to reconciling himself to the church, 
441; determines to adhere to protes- 
tantism, 442; his agitation on receiving 
intelligence of the treaty of Nemours, 
444; accession to his cause in conse- 
quence of that treaty, 444. 

Hindoos, their deities, superstitions, 
castes, &c.: see ‘Ouriosities of Brah- 
manism.’ 

**Holy Alliance,” its influence on the 
condition of Poland, 517. 

Holywell, nunnery of St. John the Baptist 
of, its foundation, 217; its surrender, 
218. 

Home, the love of, universal, 218; pain 
of first leaving, 218; wherever our 
friends are, 251; influence of home 
affections in reformatory training, 285. 

Honey-bee, its economy, 296. 

Honey-locust and its fruit, 221. 

Hop, notice of the plant, 291. 

Horse, the Siamese, 261. 

‘Horse and Foot Messengers in Turkey 
and Syria,’ 370. 

‘ How to choose an Aide-de-camp,’ 252. 

Hudson’s Bay Company: see Fur-trade, 
&e. 

Huguenots, privileges granted to them by 
the edict of Poitiers, 438; all conces- 
sions to them revoked by the treaty of 
Nemours, 443. 

Human sacrifices in India, 60. 

Humble-bee, its economy, 294. 

Humboldt, his definition of “ climate,” 
66. 

Humming-bird, its nest, 162. 

‘Hummugees and their Assistants 

Hybernation of reptiles, 297; of quad- 
rupeds, 298; not true of birds, 298. 

Iymenopterous flies, notice of, 53-56 ; 
their architectural instincts, 457-460. 

Ice, mode of making, in Calcutta, 75. 

Ice-houses, Chinese, described, 243. 

Incas of Mexico and Peru, their probable 
origin, 279. 

India-rubber tree and its milk, 208. 

Indian ocean, its area, 255. 

Indian shot, notice of the plant, 126. 

Indian tribes, notice of some, 277. 

Indigo-bird, 29. 

Inkermann, Catherine II.’s visit te, 177; 
notice of the battle of, 179. 

Insects, instincts of, 226, 457-460. 

‘Inundation, An, at Avignon,’ 227. 

Inundations, sudden, in Africa, 84. 

Isothermal lines, 68, 69. 

‘Ivy Wreath, The,’ 564. 

Jeanne d’Albret, queen of Navarre, sus- 
picions concerning her death, 184. 

Jelly-fish, 101, 102. 

Jesuits in Poland, their intrigues and 
pernicious influence, 89, 90; they op- 
pose toleration, 317 ; exiled, 320, 
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John of Jerusalem, St., Knights Hospi- 
tallers of, their institution and esta- 
blishments, 210; their house at Clerken- 
well, 211; the south gate, and chapel, 
211; connexion of the building with 
the story of the Cock-lane ghost, 212 ; 
surrender of the priory, and its subse- 
quent history, 214; 
St. John’s Gate, 214. 

John, elector of Saxony, leads the “ Pro- 


test” of Spires and the Confession of | 


Augsburg, 148.; his reply to the em- 
ror’s threats, 149. 
Johnson, Dr., his mode of settling a dis- 
pute with } 
count of the Cock-lane ghost, 212, 
note ; his reverence for St. John’s Gate, 


214, note; his dictum on the subject of 


unpaid authorship, 415. 

Juggernaut, temple and pilgrims, 63. 

Junot, marshal, at the siege of Toulon, 
253; cause of his rise, 254. 

Juan de Fuca, straits of, their future im- 
portance, 450. 

Kali, Hindoo goddess, 60. 

Kew: see ‘ Wanderings through the Con- 
servatories at Kew.’ 

Kingfisher, partial migration of, 302. 

Kite, the swallowtailed, habit of, 325; 
its beautiful appearance, 326; the Mis- 
sissippi kite, 326. 


Knowledge,seeds of, implanted by nature, | 


328. 

Kordofan, climate of, 66. 

Kosciusko, ‘Thaddeus, serves under 
Joseph Poniatowski, 321; heads an 
insurrection at Warsaw, 322; enters 
Crakow, 322; encounters the Russian 
and Prussian armies at Szczekociny, 
322; defeated by Fersen, and taken 
prisoner, 323. 

Krishna, offerings to temple of, at Nath- 
dwara, 59. 

Lamb, Charles, on the miseries of sub- 
sisting by authorship, 416. 

Land’s}kend, narrative of a shipwreck off, 
368, 

Langres, battle of, 436. 

Latitude no certain criterion of climate, 
68 ; its limited influence, 69. 


League, formation and object of the fac- | 
their demands at the States | 


tion, 437 ; 
of Blois, 437; select the cardinal of 
Bourbon as successor to Henry IIL, 
439; their negotiation with Rome, 440; 
their manifesto of rebellion, 442 ; force 
the king to sign the treaty of Nemours, 
443; the treaty injurious to their cause, 
444, 

Leaves of trees, their sensitiveness, 315. 

Lent, ceremony of the season in Siberia, 
477. 

‘ Letters from Alabama,’ 20, 120, 219, 323, 
452, 548. 

‘ Life in Siberia:’ account of the town of 
Berezov and its inhabitants by Madame 
Felinska, 475. 

Life-boats, number and efficiency of, at 
Liverpool, 365; prize offered for the 
best model, 366 ; list of properties ne- 


Ir. Johnson at 
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cessary, 366; the prize-boat, 367 ; life- 
boats liable to accidents, 367; average 
English life-boat and its appendages, 
367 ; power of self-righting, 369. 
Life-preserving contrivances (at sea), 
367. 
Lincoln, inn of the bishops of, 215. 
Linnet, partial migration of, 302. 


| Lintot, account of, by Pope, 116; sums 
paid by him for Homer and other works, 
117. 

Literature, miseries of a sole dependence 


on, 416. 


| Liverpool, efficiency of its life-boats, 
his publisher, 117; his ac- | 


365. 

Liver-worts, notice of, 109. 

Livron, siege of, 435. 

Lizard, the common, its eggs, 126; 
power of lizards to reproduce the tail, 
325; their enemies, 325. 


Lockhart, J. G., his notice of the book- 


seller Constable, 119. 

Locust-trees, their valuable products, 
gigantic size, and longevity, 314. 

Log-houses in Alabama, 21. 

London, Ancient, 3), 210. 

Longevity, how affected by climate, 78. 

Lorraine, cardinal of, his death and cha- 
racter, 436. 

Love, influence of the principle in refor- 
matory training, 284. 

Luther at the diet of Worms and in the 
castle of Wartburg, 148. 

Macrocystis, a seaweed, 260. 

Mango, the fruit, 310. 

‘Marie of Orleans,’ illustrations of the 
benevolence of that princess, 266. 

Marine vegetation, 259. 

Mark, value of the coin, 36, note. 

Mary, St., Clerkenwell, priory of, 210. 

Martin-le-Grand, St., college of, its foun- 
dation and charters, 218. 

Martins, flocks of, 300. 

Martyn, Henry, notice of his missionary 
labours, 555-561. 

Medicine, advantage of its study to the 
missionary, 241. 

Medusz, notice of, 102, 103. 

Melons: large size of the water-melon, 
219; description of the plant and fruit, 
220; great consumption of, 220; the 
musk-melon, 219 ; the smell-melon, 220 ; 
ravages of the opossum on melon- 
patches, 452, 454. 

‘Memorials of Canterbury ? Missionary 
College of St. Augustine, 237. 

Mendoza, Spanish ambassador, his inso- 
lence to Henry III. of France, 442. 

‘Merchants and Shopkeepers in Syria,’ 

Messengers in Turkey and Syria, their 
integrity, 371. 

Migration of birds, 299; periods of, 299 ; 
associations for, 300; mode of, 301; 
partial migration, 301. 

‘¢ Milk sea” of the Indian ocean, 258, 

Millaud, confederation of, 435. 

Missions, an interest in them desirable, 

74, 


| Moisture, its influence upon health, 78, 
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Monks, orders of, in ancient Britain, 33 | Philip Il. of Spain, his cruel bigotry, 


note. 

Montbrun (of Picardy), his answer to 
Henry III. of France, 435. 

Morisini (Papal legate), his description of 
Henry III. of France, 434. 

Mortars, utility of, in shipwreck, 369. 

Mosses, notice of, 109, 110. 

Moths, 28, 224, 225, 226. 

‘Mr. Beales’ Time,’ 130, 193, 329. 

Mullein, a pasture-flower, 126. 

‘Murillo, or the Double Bargain, a 
sketch of the youthful days of the 
painter, 417, 

Napoleon, his choice of an aide-de-camp, 
252. 

* Nautilus, The,’ 432. 

* Naval Hero, A,’ 245. 

Negro ditties, 554. 

Nelson, lord, anecdote of, 245. 

Nemours, treaty of, its provisions, 443. 

Nereocystis, a seaweed, 259, 

Nests of birds, curiosities in, 159. 

Netscher, Gaspard, a tale of his youth, 1. 

Newcastle, wrecks off, 365. 

Nicholas, the emperor, his brutal treat- 
ment of Poland, 518. 

‘Night,’ 119. 

‘ Night of all Saints, the,’ 1. 

‘Notes on the Seasons:’ summer, 98; 
autumn, 290. 

Nousheerwan, anecdote of, 96. 

Ocean, curiosities of the, 255. 

‘On the Death of an Infant,’ 50. 

Opossum, its ravages in the melon-patch, 


452; an opossum-hunt, 452-455; dis- | 


simulation of the animal, 
correct classification, 456. 

Oshogun, a town of Yoruba, destroyed, 
and the inhabitants massacred or 
carried into slavery, 473. 

Ozone, its presence in the air, and influ- 
ence on health, 77; Schénbein’s ozono- 
meter, 77. 

Pacific Ocean, its area, 255. 

Pagodas, Siamese, 528, 531. 

Paley, his opinion of unvarying concord 
in married life, 412. 

Paraguay holly, its leaves used as tea, 309. 

Parasitic flies, their usefulness, 53, 55; 
their carnivorous propensities, 54; 
their habits in the worm state, 55; 
other parasitic insects, 225. 

Pariahs, caste of, 62. 

Pasnage, meaning of, 32, note. 


455; its 


‘Passages from the Journals of an Old | 


Traveller,’ 191, 561. 

Peaches, culture of, in Alabama, 219. 

Peasantry, their condition in Poland, 90, 

Peewit, partial migration of, 302. * 

Pepper-plants and their fruit, 310; pro- 
duction of pepper in Siam, 525. 

Pepul, the sacred tree of the Brahmins, 
308. 

Perekop, Catherine II. at, 175. 

‘ Perils of the African Desert,’ 80, 

* Perseverance, or a Tale of the Norman 
Family,’ 347, 395, 481. 

Peter the Great, his treaty with Poland, 
94; his saying on early rising, 249. 





180; his brutal reply to a condemned 
heretic, 181; his motives for interfer- 
ing in the French religious wars, 181 ; 
failure of his policy, 181; his delight 
at hearing of the St. Bartholomew mas- 
sacre, 188 ; his motives for joining the 
faction of the League, 440; insolence 
of his ambassador to Henry IIL., 448. 

Phosphorescence of the sea, 258. 

Pinc-pinc, nest of the, 162. 

Plane-tree moth, 28. 

Plantains and their fruit, 311. 

Pocahontas, daughter of an Indian chief, 
saves the life of the founder of Virginia, 
467; seized by the colonists as a 
hostage, marries, and goes to England, 
468; dies at Gravesend, 468; the 
ancestress of many Virginian families, 
468. : 

Poitiers, edict of, 438; its aim, 439. 

‘Poland,’ sketch of the history of, 88, 316, 
512. 

Politicals and Malcontents, rise of the 
party so called, in France, 433. 

Poniatowski, Joseph, heads the Polish 
army against the Russians, 321. 

Poniatowski, Stanislaus, elected king of 
Poland, 96; a favourite and tool of 
Catherine II. of Russia, 316; unsuc- 
cessful attempt to place him at the head 
of the national party, 318; protests 
against the dismemberment of his 
kingdom, 319; proposes a review of 
the laws of Poland, 320; his abdica- 
tion and death, 323. 

Pope, Alexander, his account of a journey 
to Oxford with Lintot, 116; his 
receipts from the latter, 117; profits 
on his Homer, 522. 

Porpoise, its mode of progression, 101 ; 
not a fish, 101; formerly used as food, 
101. 

Prayer, the voice of, 468. 

Prickly cucumber, 221. 

‘ Prince Albert’s Ancestors :’ his descent, 
148; the elector Frederick the Wise, 
his patronage of Luther, 148; the 
elector John, leader in the “ Protest” 
of Spires and the Confession of Augs- 
burg, 148; his reply to the emperor’s 
threats, 149; Frederick the Magnani- 
mous, his war with the emperor in 
defence of the reformed faith, 149; 
taken prisoner and condemned to 
death, 149; his fortitude and pardon, 
149, 

Printing-press, its importance to the 
missionary, 237. 

Prior, Matthew, his complaints of )js 
bookseller, 520; publication of his 
‘Solomon’ by subscription, 522; his 
letter to Swift, 523. 

Quassia, what, 313. 

Racoon-shooting, 455; appearance of the 
animal, 455, 

Radiation nearly independent of colour, 
qa. 

Ranke, his estimate of the character of 
Henry III, of France, 434, 
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Rattlesnakes, mode of forcing them from | 
their retreat, 324; inference as to age 
from number of rattles disputed, 324. 

‘Refuge and Rearing for Boys, Bridge 
House, Wandsworth,’ 150, 280. 

‘Rejected Addresses,’ difficulty experi- 
enced in finding a publisher for the 
work, 413; its immediate popularity, 
414; sum received for the half-copy- 
right of that and another of the authors’ 
works, 414, 

Religion not inconsistent with the pursuit 
of innocent pleasures, 87. 

Religious principles, their importance in 
reformatory training, 286, 

Religious wars of France, sketches of, 
180, 433. 

Rembrandt, tale illustrative of his cha- 
racter, 1. 

Repnin, agent of Catherine II., his con- 
duct at Warsaw, 317. 

Richardson, Dr., account of his mission 
to Central Africa, 80. 

* Riches,’ 96. 

‘“‘ Ripples,” a phenomenon of the Indian 
ocean, 258, 

Rivers, earl of, his ‘ Dictes,’ 520. 

Rhinoceros, jelly made from its skin in 
Siam, 265. 

Rhone, account of an inundation of, 227. 
Rockets, example of their utility, 368 ; 
their general value in shipwreck, 369. 

Rook, partial migration of, 302. 

Rupert’s Land, missionary accounts from, 
451, 

Russell, William lord, his execution, 216. 





Russian Fur Company, its trade and 
territory, 450. 

‘ Sabbath-Bell, The,’ 128. 

Sackville, Isabella, last prioress of St. 
Mary, Clerkenwell, her death and 
effigy, 210. 

Sahara, nature of, 80. 

“ Sargasso sea,” 259. 

Schinbein, professor, his mode of detect- 
ing the presence of ozone in the air, 77. 

Scott, sir Walter, his estimate of book- 
sellers, 118, 

Sea, its influence on climate, 73, 74; curi- 
osities of the sea, 255. 

Sea-anemones, 103. 

Sea-nettles, 102. 

Seasons, notes on, 98, 290. 

Sevastopol founded by Catherine II., 178. 

Ship-biscuit, manufacture of, 246. 

Shipping, loss of, and its value, 364. 

Siam and the Siamese, sketches of, 260, 
524. 

Siberia, life in, 475. 

Sigismond, prince royal of Sweden, 
elected king of Poland, 88; marries an 
Austrian archduchess, 88; becomes a 
catholic, and loses the reversion to the 
Swedish throne, 89; defeats the con- 
federate nobles, 89; his disastrous 
reign and death, 90. 

‘Simple and Economical Ice-houses,’ 243, 

Siva, Hindoo deity, 59. 

Sixtus V. (pope) compares the Balafré 
duke of Guise to Todas Maccabeus, 
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437; excommunicates the king of 
Navarre and the prince of Conde, 441. 

‘Sketches of the Religious Wars of 
France,’ 180, 433. 

‘ Sketches of Siam and the Siamese,’ 260, 
524. 

Skink, peculiarity of, 325 

Skins, sale of, at the Hudson’s Bay House, 
445, 

Skylark, its habit of removing its young, 
instances of, 383, 384. 

Slavery, brutalizing tendency of, 549; 
treatment of slaves, 549. 

Sleep called the friend of woe, 254. 

Slugs, habits of, 293. 

Smith, captain John (founder of Vir- 
ginia), sketch of his life, 461. 

Snails, habits of, 293. 

Snakes, their power of climbing perpen- 
dicular surfaces, 324. 

Soap-tree and berries, 313. 

Sobieski, John, his successes against the 
Turks, 94. 

Soil, physical structure of, influences its 
climate, 70; importance of its colour, 
71. 

‘Some Glimpses of Henry Martyn,’ 555. 

Somerset, protector, his rapacity, 214 
and note. 

Sorrel-tree, 127. 

South coast, its climate and scenery, 65. 

Southampton, first earl of, lord chancellor, 
his cruel bigotry, 215, note. 

Southampton, 4th earl of, lord treasurer, 
his character, 215; Pepys’s account of 
his death, 216. 

Southampton House, built by the bishop 
of Lincoln, 215; site and remains of, 
216, 217. 

Southey, his character and labours, 523. 

Stanislaus Leczynski, king of Poland, his 
abdication, 94; recalled, and again 
driven into France, 95; acquires the 
sovereignty of Lorraine, 95, 

‘Stepping-stone, The,’ 64. 

Stow, his ‘ Annals’ quoted, 37. 

Stringy-bark trees, notice of, 172. 

Subscription as a mode of publication, 
522. 

Sugar, its production in Siam, 525. 

Summer, notes on, 98. 

Sunderland, wrecks off, 365. 

Suwarof, his victory over the Poles, 322. 

Swallow, the chimney, its nest, 162; 
habits of, 328. 

Swallows, mode of protecting their late 
young through the winter, 299; flocks 
of, 300. 

‘Sweet Home,’ 251. 

Sycamore, description of the, 23; why 
called buttonwood, 24; notice of, 308. 

Syces, horse-messengers in the East, 
371; description of one, 375. 

Syria, horse and foot messengers in, 370; 
vapour-baths, 385; merchants and 
shopkeepers, 536; mode of conduct- 
ing mercantile matters, 541. 


| Tailor-bird, its nest, 161. 


Tavannes, marshal, instance of his 
bigotry, 187, 
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Taylor, Henry, on the value of money, 
415; on the character and labours of 
Southey, 523. 

Tchitrec, its nest, 161. 

Temperature as a component of climate, 
67; ils distribution, 69 ; elevating and 
depressing causes of, 72; slight 
variation of mean annual temperature, 
76; stratum of invariable temperature 
in the ocean, 257. 

Temple, the old, in Holborn, 214. 

Thoughts, unexpressed, compared to 
a diamond in the mine, 106. 

Tidal wave, great, its course, 256. 

‘Timber of Siam, 524. 

Time, its slowness in youth, and fleet- 
ness in age, 460. 

Tintalous, capital of Ashen, 84. 

Tonson, Jacob, his correspondence with 
Dryden, 114, 115. 

Tortoise (the land), hybernation of, 297. 

Transmigration of souls, Hindoo doctrine 
of, 61. 

Trapper, picture of an Indian, 446; 
energy of the free trapper, 449. 

“ 'Yraveller’s tree” of Madagascar, 312. 

‘Tree-primrose, 127. 

‘Trees killed by parasitic roots, 169. 

* Trumpet, The,’ 480. ? 

‘Trumpet-weed, a marine plant, 260. 

Tulip-tree, description of, 29. 

Tunny, Eastern mode of preserving, 380. 

Turkey, horse and foot messengers in, 
370; base coin of, 382; vapour-baths 
of, 385. 

Turkey, Australian, its nest, 163; an 
American, 553. 

Vancouver's Island, brilliant future of, 
450. 

Vapour-baths, Turkish, 385. 

Vedas, theology of, 58. 

Vegetation, evidence of, as to winter 
temperature, 75; marine, 259. 

Velasquez, the painter, his meeting with 
Murillo in the church of San Francisco 
at Seville, 425; his character and in- 
timacy with Philip IV. of Spain, 428 ; 
patronises Murillo at Madrid, 431. 

Venus’s fly-trap, 128, 

Victualling-yard, Stonehouse, 246-249. 

‘Village Pastor, The,’ 39. 

Villenage, meaning of, 32, note. 

Virginia, colonization of, 464-468, 

Vishnu and his avatars, 59. 

* Visit, A, to Aber Waterfall,’ 107. 

Viadislaus IV. of Poland, his reign, 90. 

‘ Voice, The, of Prayer, 468. 

Wahoo, an appendage of the elm, 221. 

*‘ Wanderings through the Conservatories 
at Kew,’ 40, 166, 303. 
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Wars, religious, of France, 180, 433. 

Wasp, economy of the, 105; wasps in 
autumn, 293; honey-wasps; 294. 

Watchman’s song, 288. 

Weston, sir William, last prior of St. 
John, Clerkenwell, his tomb, 214. 

Wheat-fly, its ravages, and its enemies, 

——— by M. Guérin Méneville, 51- 

Whitebait fishery, 99. 

Whitlow-grass, notice of, 109. 

William III., epigram on, 115. 

Williams, John, bookseller, his conduct 
to Fuller and Pearson, 521. 

Winchester, bishops of, their claim of 
entertainment on Bermondsey abbey, 
34. 

Winchester House, Southwark, remains 
of, 31. 

Wingfield, president of the first council 
of Virginia, notice of, 465. 

Wives, condition of, in Siberia, 480. 

Woodcock, its choice of locality for its 
nest, 382; habit of removing its young 
—instance of, 383. 

Woodpecker, its fondness for the wild 
cherry, 24; its “tapping” propensity, 
25. 

‘Wrecks and Wreck Escapes :’. number 
of wrecks, loss of life and property, 
&c., at various periods and localities, 
364, 365; localities of shipwrecks 
round the British islands, 365; utility 
of proper provision in cases of ship- 
wreck, 365; life-boats at Liverpool, 
366; qualities necessary for a life- 
boat, 366; the prize life-boat, 367; 
average English life-boat, 367; con- 
trivances for persons shipwrecked or 
in danger of drowning, 367 ; instance of 
the utility of rockets—narrative of a 
wreck off the Land’s End, 368; rockets 
and mortars valuable aids, 369 ; power 
of self-righting of life-boats, 369. 

Yoruba, dimensions and former condition 
of the country, 469; devastation of the 
Fellatahs, 469; appearance of the 
country, 470; trade and productions, 
470; markets, 471; food of the people, 
471; their religion, 471; Abbeokuta 
founded, 472; the town attacked by 
the Dahomians, who are repulsed, 472 ; 
testimony of commander Forbes, 475; 
attack on the town of Oshogun, 473; 
adventures of Adjai, a native, 473. 

* Young Grenadier, The,’ 250. 

* Youth and Age,’ 460. 

Zamoyski reviews the laws of Poland, 
320. 

Zoophytes, notice of, 104. 
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